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Ne Ms) 
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COUN Deak aap 


AND 


CUTHONA: 


A, BOLO: (i. 


D iD not Offian hear a voice? or is it the 


found of days that are no more? Often does the 


{1) Conlath was the youngeft of Morni’s fons, 
and brother to the celebrated Gaul , who is fo often 
mentioned in Offian’s poems. He was in love with 
Cuthona the daughter of Rumar, when Tofcar the 
fon of Kinfena , accompanied by Fercuth his friend , 
atrived , from Ireland , at Mora where Conlath 
dwelt.. He was hofpitably received , and according 
“to the cuftom of the times, feafted, three days, 
with Conlath. On the fourth he fer fail , and 
coafting the ifland of waves , probably , one of 
the Hebrides, he faw Cuthona hunting , fell in 
love with her , and carried her away , by force, in 
his ship. He was forced by ftrefs of weather , 
into I-thona a defarr ifle. In the mean time 
Conlath , hearing of the tape , failed after 
him , and found him on the point of failing for 
the coaft of Ireland. They fought ; and they , and 
their followers fell by mutual wounds. Cuthona did 
‘trot long furvive : for she died of grief the third 
day after. Fingal , hearing of their unfortunate 
death , fent Stormal the fon of Moran to bury 
“them , but forgot to fend a bard to fing the fue 


Ay 
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memory of former times come, like the 
evening fun, on my foul, The noife of the 
chace is renewed; and, in thought, I lift the 
{pear.—But Offian did hear a voice: Who art 
thon, fon of the night? The fons of little men 
are afleep, and the midnight wind is in my 
hall. Perhaps it is the shield of Fingal that 
echoes to the blaft, it hangs in Offian’s hall, 
and he feels it fometimes with his hands. — 
Yes!—I hear thee, my friend : long has thy 
voice been abfent- from mine ear ! Whar 
brings thee, on thy cloud, to Offian, fon of 
the generous Morni? Are the friends of the 
aged near thee > Where is Ofcar, fon of 
fame ? He was often near thee, Q Conlath, 
when the din of battle rofe. 


Guost of ConraTu. 


Sleeps the fweet voice of Cona, in the 
midift of his ruling hall? Sleeps Offian in his 
hall, and his friends without their fame? The 
fea rolls round the dark I-thona(1), and our 


meral fong over their tombs. The ghoft of Conlath 
came , long after , to Offian , to intreat him to 
tranfmit , to pofterity , his and Cuthona’s fame. 
For it was the opinion of the times, that rhe 
fouls of the deceated were not happy , till their 
elegies were compofed by a bard. Thus is the 
ftory of the poem handed down by tradition. 


(1) I-thonn , éfland of waves , one of the unine 
habited welkern ifles, 


A POEM. 3 


tombs are not feen by the ftranger. How 
Jong shall our fame be unheard, fon of the: 
eshoing Morven ? 


OssIAn. 


O that mine eyes could behold thee, as 
thou fizteft, dim, on thy cloud ! Art thou like 
the mift of Lano; or an half-extinguished 
meteor? Of what are the skirts of thy robe? 
Of what is thine airy bow !— But he is gone 
on his blaft like the shadow of mift.— Come 
from thy wall, my harp, and let me hear thy 
found. Let the light of memory rife on I- 
thona; that I may behold my friends. And 
Offian does behold his friends, on the dark 
blue ifle-—The cave of Thona appears, with 
its mofly rocks and bending trees. A ftreami 
roars at its mouth, and Tofcar bends over its 
courfe. Fercuth is fad by his fide: and the 
maid (1) of his love fits at a diftance, and- 
weeps. Does the wind of the waves 
deceive me? Or do I hear them {peak ? 


Toscar. 


The night was ftormy. From their hills the 
groaning oaks came down. The fea dark~ 
ly-tumbled beneath the blaft, and the 
roaring waves were climbing again{ft our 


(1) Cuthonathe daughter of Rumar , whom Tof- 
car had catried away by force. 
A iij 
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rocks.— The lightning came often and she wed 
the blafted fern. — Fercuth ! I faw the 
ghoft of night.[1] Silent he ftood on that 
bank ; his robe of mift flew on the wind. — 
{ could behold his tears : an aged man he 
feemed , and full of thought. 


FercutH. 


Tt was thy father, O Tofcar; and he fore 
fees fome death among his race. Such was his 
appearance on Cromla, before the great Ma- 
ronnan [2] fell.— Ullin ![3 ] with thy hills 
of grafs, how pleafant are thy vales! Silence 
is near thy blue ftreams, and the fun is on 
thy fields. Soft is the found of the harp in 
Selama [ 4], and pleafant the cry of the hun- 


(1) It was long thought , in the north of Scot 
tand, that ftorms were raifed by the ghofts of the de- 
ceafed. This notion is ftill entertained by the vulgar ; 
for they think chat whirlwinds, and fudden f{qualls of 
wind are occafioned by fpirits , vho tranfport them= 
felves, in that manner , from one place to ano= 
sher. 


(2) Ma-ronnan was the brother of Tofcar : the 
tranflator has a poem in his poffeffion concerning 
the extraordinary death of that hero. 


(3) Ulfter in Ireland. 


(4) Selamath beautiful to behold, the name 
of Tofcar’s palace , on the eaft of Ulfter , near 
the mountain Cromla , the fcene of the epic poems 
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ter on Cromla. But we are in the dark I+ 
thona, furrounded by the ftorm. The. bil+ 
lows lift their white heads above our rocks: 
and we tremble amidft the night. 


ToscaARe 


Whither is the foul of battle fled, Fercuth 
with the locks of age?I have feen thee un= 
daunted in danger, and thine eyes burning 
with joy in the fight. Whither is the foul of 
battle fled? Our fathers never feared. — Goz 
view the fettling fea: the ftormy wind is laid. 
The billows ftill tremble [1] on the deep, 
and feem to fear the blaft. But view the fet= 
tling fea: morning is gray on our rocks. 
The fun will look foon from his eaft, in 
all his pride of light. 


- [lifted up my fails, with joy, before’ the 
halls of generous Conlath. My courfe was by 
the ifle of waves, where his love purfued the 
deer. I faw her, like that beam of the fun 
that iffues from the cloud. Her hair was on 
her heaving breaft; she, bending forward , 
drew the bow : her white arm feemed, be- 
hind her, like the fnow of Cromla: — Come 
to my foul, I faid, thou huntrefs of the ifle 


_ (:)——the face of ocean fleeps , 
And a ftill horror faddens all the deeps. 
Por E's Homets 
iy 
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of waves! But she {pends her timein tears, and 
thinks of the generous Conlath. Where can I 
find thy peace, Cuthona, lovely maid! 


Cutuona (1). 


A diftant fteep bends over the fea, with 
aged trees and moffy rocks: the billows roll 
at its feet : on its fide is the dwelling of roes. 
The people call it Ardven. There the towers 
of Mora rife. There Conlath looks over the 
fea for his only love. The daughters of the 
chace returned, and he beheld their downcaft 
eyes. Where is the daughter of Rumar? Eut 
they anfwered not.—My peace dwells on 
Ardyven, fon of the diftant land! 


ToscaR, 


And Cuthona shall return to her peace ; té 
the halls of generous Conlath. Fle is the friend 
of Tofcar:I have feafted in his halls. — Rife, 
ye gentle breezes of Ullin, and ftretch my 
fails towards Ardven’s shores. Cuthona shall 
reft on Ardven : but the days of ‘T ofcar will 
be fad. —I shall fit in my cave in the field of 
the fun. The blaft will ruftle in my trees, and 


{1) Cu-thona , the mournful found of the waves 3 
a poetical name given her by Offian, on account -* 
of her mourning to the found of the waves 3 her 
mame in tradition is Gorm-huil , the blue - eyed 
Maids 
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Tshall think it is Cuthona’s voice. But she is 
diftant far, in the halls of the mighty Conlath, 


CUTHONA. 


Oh! what cloud is that? It carries the ghofts 
of my fathers. fee the skirts of their robes , 
like gray and watry mift. When shall! fall, O 
Rumar?— Sad Cuthona fees her death. Will 
not Conlath behold me, before I enter the 
narrow houfe? (1) 


Ossran. 


And he will behold thee, O maid : he 
comes along the rolling fea. The death of 
Tofcar is dark on his {pear ; anda wound is 
in his fide. He is pale at the cave of Thona, 
and shews his ghaftly wound (z). Where art 
thou with thy tears, Cuthona? the chief of 


(1) The gtave, 


(2)——inhumati venit imago 

Conjugis , ora modis attollens pallida miris : 
Crudeles aras , trajectaque pectora ferro 
Nudavit. 


VikG. 
—the ghoft appears 
Of her unhappy lord ; the f{peétre flares , 
Aad with ere&ted eyes his bloody bofom bares, 
DRyYDEN> 
Ay 
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Mora dies.—— The vifion grows dim ‘on my: 
mind:—I behold the chiefs no more. But, O 
ye bards of future times, remember the fall of 
Conlath with tears : he fell before his day (1); 
and fadnefs darkened inhis hall. His mother 
looked to his shield on the wall, and it was 
bloody(2).She knew that her hero died, 
and her forrow was heard on Mora. 


Art thou pale, on thy rock , Cuthona, 
befide the fallen chiefs ? The night comes, and 
the day returns, but none appears to raife’ 
their tomb. Thou frightneft the {creaming 
fowls (3) away, and thy tears for ever flow. 


Thou art paleas a watry cloud, that rifes from 
a lake. 


(1) Nam quia nec fato , merita nec morte peribat , 
Sed mifera ante diem,@ c. ViIRG» 


(2} It wasthe opinion of the times , that the atms 
left by the heroes at home , became bloody the 
very inftant theit owners were killed , though at 
ever fo greata diftance. 


(3) The ficuation of Cuthona is like that of Riz- 
pah , Saul’s miftrefs , who fat by her fons after they 
had been hanged by the Gibeonites, 


And Rizpah , the daughter of Aiah, took fack- 
cloth , and fpread it for her upon the rock , from 
the beginning of the harveft until water dropped 
on them out of heaven , and fuffered neither the 
birds of the air to reft on them by day , nor the 
beafts of prey by night. 2 SAM, Xxi. 10, 


: 
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The fons of the defart came, and they 
found her dead. They raife a tomb over the 
heroes; and she refts at the fide of Conlath. — 
Come not to my dreams, O Conlath; for 
thou haft received thy fame. Be thy voice far 
diftant from my hall; that fleep may defcend 
at night. O thatI could forget my friends ull 
my footfteps ceafe to be feen!till come among 
them with joy ! and lay my aged limbs in the 
narrow houfe! 
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CARTHON (1): 


A ies a Boe 


A TALE of the times of old! The deeds of 
days of other years!— The murmur of thy 


(1) This poem is compleat , and the fubje@ of it , 
as of moft of Offian’s compofitions , tragical. In 
the time of Comhal the fon of Trathal, and fa- 
ther of the celebrated Fingal , Clefsammor the fon 
of Thaddu and brother of Morna , Fingal’s mother, 
was driven by a ftorm into the river Clyde , on 
the banks of which ftood Balclutha , a town be- 
longing to the Britons between the walls. He was 
hofpitably received by Reuthamir , the principal 
man in the place , who gave him Moina his only 
daughter in marriage. Reuda , the fon of Cormo 5 
a Briton who was in love with Moina , came to 
Reuthamir’s houfe, and behaved haughtily towards 
Clefsammor. A quarrel enfued ,in which Reuda 
was killed ; the Britons , who attended him prefled 
fo hard on Clefsammor , that he was obliged to 
throw himfelf into the Clyde, and {wim to his ship. 
He hoifted fail , and the wind being favourable , 
bore him out to fea. He often endeavoured to re-= 
turn , and carry off his beloved Moina by night 5 


but the wind continuing contrary , he was forced 
to defift. 


Moina , who had been Ieft with child by her 
husband , brought forth a fon , and died foon 
after. Reuthamic named the child Carthon ,z. ¢€. 
the murmur of waves, from the ftorm which carried 
off Clefsimmor his father , who was fuppofed to 
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ftreams, O Lora, brings back the memory of 
the paft. The found of thy woods, Garmal- 
lar, is lovely in mine ear. Doft thou not 
behold, Malvina, a rock with its head of 
heath? Three aged firs bend from its face; 
green is the narrow plain at its feet; there the 
flower of the mountain grows, and shakes its 
white head in the breeze. The thiftle is there 
alone , and sheds its aged beard. Two ftones, 
half funk in the ground, shew their heads of 
mofs. The deer of the mountain avoids the 
place, for he beholds the gray ghoft thar 
guards it (1): for the mighty lie, O Malvina, 


have been caft away. When Carthon was three 
years old , Comhal the father of Fingal , in one 
of his expeditions againft the Britons , took and 
burnt Balclutha. Reuthamir was killed in the at- 
tack : and Catthon was carried fafe away by his 
nurfe , who fled farther into the country of the 
Britons. Carthon , coming to man’s eftate was re 
folved to revenge the fall of Balclutha on Com- 
hal’s pofterity. He fet fail , from the Clyde, and, 
falling on the coaft of Morven , defeated two 
of Fingal’s heroes , who came to oppofe his pzro- 
grefs. He was , at laft, unwittingly killed by his 
tather Clefsammor ,-in a fingle combat. This ftory 
is the foundation of the prefent poem , which 
opens on the night preceding the death of Car- 
thon , fo that what paffed before is introduced by 
way of epifode. The poem is addreffled to Mal- 
vina the daughter of Tofcar. 


(1) It was the opinion of the times , that deer 
faw the ghofts of the dead. To this day , whem 
beafts fuddenly {tart without any apparent caule 5 
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-jinthe narrow plain of the rock. A tale of the 
ltimes of old! the deeds of days of others 
jyears ! 


; 


Who comes from the land of ftrangers, 
with his thoufands around him? the fun-beam 
pours its bright ftream before him; and his hair 
meets the wind of his hills. His face is fettled 
from war. He iscalm as the evening beam that 
looks, from the cloud of the weft, on Cona’s 
filent vale. Who is it but Comhal’s fon (1), 
the king of mighty deeds ! He beholds his 
hills with joy, and bids a thoufand voices 
rife — Ye have fled over your fields , ye fons 
of the diftant land! The king of the world 
fits in his hall, and hears of his people’s fight. 
He lifts his red eye of pride, and takes his 
father’s fword. Ye have fled over your fields, 
fons of the diftant land! 


Such were the words of the bards, when 
they came to Selma’s hall. — A thoufand 
lights (1) fromthe ftranger’s land rofe, in the 


the vulgar think that they fee the fpirits of the 
deceafed. 


(1) Fingal returns here , from an expedition 
againft the Romans, which was cclebrated by Gf- 
fian in a particular poem which is in the tranfla- 
tor’s poffeffion. 


(2) Probably wax-lights ; which are often men- 
tioned as carried , among other booty , from the 
Roman province, 
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midft of the people. The feaft is fpread 


around ; and the night paffed away in joy. — 
Where is the noble Clefsammor (1), {aid the 
fair-haired Tingal? Where is the companion 
of my father, in the days of my joy? Sullen 
and dark he pafles bis days in the vale of 
echoing Lora: but, behold, he comes from 


the hill, like a fteed( 2) in his ftrength, whe 


(1) Cleffamh-mor , mighty deeds, 


(2) Haft thou given the horfe ftrength ? Haft 
thou clothed his neck with thunder ? He paweth 
in the yalley, and rejoiceth in his firength. 

JOB. 

“Os J ors ri cards tame duoshoas ar} Serv, 

Acopoy adzropintas, &ce Hom. Il. 15% 


The wanton courfer thus with reins unbound , 
Breaks from his ftall , and beats the trembling 
ground ; 

His head , now freed , he toffes to the skies 3 

His mane dishevel’d o’er his shoulders flizs ; 

He fnuffs the females in the diftant plain , 

And fprings , exulting. Pors. 


Qualis ubi abruptis fugit prafepia vinclis 
Tandem liber equus , campogue potitus aperto y 
——lIlle in paftus armentaque rendit equarum : 


arrectisque fremit cervicibus alté 
Luxurians , luduntque jube per colla , per armos. 
VIRGI4. 
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finds his companions in the breeze; and 
tofles his bright mane in the wind. — Bleft 
be the foul of Clefsammor , why fo long from 
Selma? 


Returns the chief, faid Clefsammor, in the 
tmidft of his fame? Such was the renown of 
Comhal in the battles of his youth. Often did 
we pafs over Carun to the landof the ftrangers: 
our fwords returned, not unftained with 
| blood : nor did the kings of the world re- 
joicex— Why do I remember the battles of 
my youth ? My hair is mixed with gray. My 
hand forgets to bend the bow: and! lift a 
lighter {pear. O that my joy would return, as 
when I firft beheld the maid; the white bo- 
fomed daughter of ftrangers, Moina(1 ) with 

the dark-blue eyes! 


Tell, faid the mighty Fingal, the tale of 


Freed from his keepers, thus with broken reins 5° 
The wanton courfer prances o’er the plains ; 

Or in the pride of youth o’erleaps the mounds » 
And fnuffs the females in forbidden grounds, 
O’et his shoulders Hows his waving mane : 


He neighs , he fnorts , he bears his head on high, 
DRYDEN. 
(1) Moina , foft in temper and perfon. We find 
British names in this poem derived from the Galic, 


which is a proof that the ancient language of the 
whole ifland was one and the fame, 
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thy youthful days. Sorrow, likeacloud on the | 


fun, shades the foul of Clefsammor. Mourn- 
ful are thy thoughts, alone, on the banks of 
the roaring Lora. Let us hear the forrow of 
thy youth, and the darknefs of thy days. 


It was in the days of peace, replied the 
great Clefsammor, | came, in my bounding: 
ship, to Balclutha’s (1) walls of towers. The 
winds had roared behind my fails, and Clu- 
tha’s (2) ftreams received my dark-bofomed 
veffel. Three days I remained in Reuthamir’s 
halls , and faw that beam of light, his daugh- 
ter. The joy of the shell went round, and the 
aged hero gave the fair. Her breafts were like 
foam on the wave, and her hair was dark as 
the raven’s wing : her foul was generous and 
mild. My love for Moina was great : and my 
heart poured forth in joy. ; 


The fon of a ftranger came; a chief who 
loved the white-bofomed Moina. His words 
were mighty in the hall. and he often half- 
unsheathed his fword.— Where, he faid, is 


(1) Balclutha , % e. che town of Clyde , pros 
bably the -Alcluth of Bede. : 


(2) Clutha , or Cluath, the Galic name of the 
river Clyde, the fignification of the word is bend- 
ing , in allufion to the winding courfe of that ri- 
ver. From Clutha is derived its Latin name , 
Glotia. 


{ 


: 


Ati FG) E MG 2r 
the mighty Comhal, the reftlefs wanderer (1 ) 
of the heath ? Comes he, with his hoft, to 
Balclutha , fince Clefsammor is fo bold? 


My foul, I replied, O warrior! burns in a 
light of its own. I ftand without fear in the 
mid{ft of thoufands, though the valiant are dif 
tant far. —Stranger! thy words are mighty, 
for Clefsammor is alone. Bat my {word trem- 
bles by my fide, and longs to glitter in my 
hand. —Speak no more of Comhal, fon of 
the winding Clutha! 


The ftrength of his pride arofe. We 
fought; he fell beneath my fword. The banks 
of Clutha heard his fall, and a thoufand {pears 
glittered around. I fought : the ftrangers pre- 
vailed: 1 plunged into the ftream of Clutha. 
My white {ails rofe over the waves,and I bound- 
edon the dark-blue fea.—Moina came to the 
shore, and rolled the red eye of her tears: her 
dark hair few on-the wind; and I heard her 
cries. —Often didI turn my ship; but the winds 
ofthe Eaft prevailed. Nor Clutha ever fince 
have feen:nor Moinaof the dark brown hair.— 


She fell in Balclutha: forl have feen her ghoft. 


(1) The word in the original here rendered by 
refile(s wanderer , is Scuta, which is the true origin 
of the Scozi of the Romans ; an opprobrious name 
impofed by the Britons, on the Caledonians , on 
account of the continual incurfions into theit 
country. 
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I knew her as she came through the dusky 
night, along the murmur of Lora: she was 
like the new moon (1) feen through the 
gathered mift: when the sky pours down its 


flaky {now, and the world is filent and dark, 


Raife (2), ye bards, faid the mighty Fin- 
cal, the praife of uchappy Moina. Call her 
ghoft, with your fongs, to our hills; that she 
may reft with the fair of Morven, the fun- 
beams of other days, and the delight of he- 


(1) Inter quas Phaniffa recens a vulnere Dida 
 Errabat fylva in magna , quam Troius heros 
We primum juxta fietic , agnovitque per umbram 
Obfcuram , qualem primo qui furgere menfz 
AAuc videt , aut vidiffe purat per nubila lunam. 
VIRG. 


Nor far from thefe Phoenician Dido ftood , 

Fresh from her wound , her bofom bath’d in blood. 

Whom when the Trojan hero hardly knew 

Obfcure in shades , and with a doubtful view , 

Doubrful as he who runs thro’ dusky night , 

Or thinks he fees the moon’s uncertain light, &c. 

DRYDEN. 

(2) The title of this poem , in the original, is Duan 
naonlaoi , t. e. The Poem ie the Hiymns : probably 
on account of its many digrefflions from the fub- 
je&, all which are in lyric meafure , as this fong 


of Fingal. Fingal is celebrated by the Irish hilto- 
tians for his wisdom in making laws , his poetical 
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roes of old.—Thave feen the walls (1) of 
Balclutha, but they were defolate. The fire 
had refounded in the halls: and the voice of 
the people is heard no more. The ftream of 
Clutha was removed from its place, by the 
fall of the walls. —The thiftle shook, there, its 
lonely head: the mofs whiftled to the wind. 
The fox looked out, from the windows; the 
rank grafs of the wall waved round his head. 
—Defolate is the dwelling of Moina, filence is 
in the houfe of her fathers.—Raife the fong of 
mourning, O bards, over the land of ftran- 
gers. They have but fallen before us: for, one 
day, we mutt fall.—Why doft thou build the 
hall , fon of the winged days? Thou lookeft 
from thy towers to-day; yet a few years, and 
the blaft of the defart comes; it howls in thy 
empty court, and whiftles round thy half-worn 
shield.—And let the blaft of the defart come! 
we shall be renowned in our day. The mark 
of my arm shall be in the batrle, and my 
ame in the fong of bards.—Raife the fong ; 
fend round the shell : and let joybe heard in my 
hall.—When thou, fun of heaven, shalt fail! 
ifthou shalt fail, thoumighty lightifthy bright< 


genius , and his foreknowledge of events.—— 
O'Flaherty goes fo far as to fay , that Fingal’s laws~ 
were extant in his own time. 


(1) The reader may compare this paflage with the 
three laft verfes of the 23th chapter of Ifaiah-, 
» where the prophet foretells the deftruction of Babylon, 
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nefs is for a feafon, like Fingal; our fame 
shall {urvive thy beams. 


Such was the fong of Fingal, in the day — 
of his joy. His thoufand bards leaned for- 
ward from their feats, to hear the voice of the 
king. Jt was like the mufic of the harp on the 
gale of the f{pring. — Lovely were thy 
thoughts, O Fingal ! why had not Offian © 
the ftrength of thy foul? — But thon ftandeft — 
alone, my father; and who can equal the 
king of Morven? 


The night paffed away in fong, and morn 
ing returned in joy;—the mountains shewed 
their gray heads; and the blue face of 
ocean f{miled.— The white wave is feen 
tumbling round the diftant rock ; the gray 
mift rifes, flowly, from the lake. It came, in 
the figure of an aged man, along the filent 
plain. Its large limbs did not move in fteps} 
for a ghoft fupported it in mid air. It came 
towards Selma’s hall, and diffolved in a 
shower of blood, 


The king alone beheld the terrible fight, 
and he forefaw the death of the people. He 
came, in filence , to his hall; and took his fa- 
ther’s fpear. — The mail rattled on his breatft. 
The heroes rofe around. They looked, in 
filence, on each other, marking the eyes of 
Fingal.— They faw the battle in his face: the 

‘ death 
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his {pear.— A thoufand shields, at once, are 
placed on their arms; and they drew a thou- 
fand fwords. The hall of Selma brightened 
around. The clang of arms afcends.— The 
gray dogs howl in their place. No word is 
among the mighty chiefs. — Each marked the 
eyes of the king ; and half affumed his 
{pear. 


Sons of Morven, begun the king , this isno 
time to fill the shell. The battle darkens near 
us; and death hovers over the land. Some 
ghoft, the friend of Fingal, has forewarned 
us of the foe.-—The fons of the ftranger come 
from the darkly-rolling fea. For, from the 
water , came the fign of Morven’s gloomy 
danger. — Let each (1) affume his heavy 
{pear, and gird on his father’s fword,—Let 

(1) Ed yey als Sipu SuZadobw, ev Meonids béo4w. 

Hom. ii. 382, 

His sharpen’d {pear let every Grecian wield , 
And every Grecian fix his brazen shield, &c. 
Porz. 
Let each 
His adamantine coat gird well , and each 
Fic well his helm , gripe faft his orbed shield , 
Borne ey’n ot high; for this day will pour down » 
If I conjecture right , no drizling shower , 
~ Bur fattling form of arrows barb’dwith fire, 
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the dark helmet rife on every head; and the 
mail pour its lightening from every fide.— 
The battle gathers like atempeft, and foon 
shali ye hear the roar of death. 


The hero moved on before his hoft, like a 
cloud before a ridge of heaven’s fire; when it 


pours on the sky of night, and mariners. 


torefee a ftorm. On Cona’s rifing heath they 
ftood : the white-bofomed maids beheld then 


above like a grove; they forefaw the death’ 
of their youths, and looked towards the fea 


with fear.— The white wave deceived them 


for diftant fails, and the tear is on their 


cheek. 


The fun rofe on the fea, and we beheld a. 


diftant fleet. —Like the mift of ocean they 
came : and poured their youth upon the 
coaft.— The chief was among them, like the 
ftag in the midft of the herd.— His shield 
is ftudded with gold, and ftately {trode the 
kind of fpears.—- He moved towards Selma, 
his “lnc moved behind. , 


Go, with thy fong of peace, faid Fingal ; 
go, Ullin, to the king of fwords, Tell hina 
that we are mighty in battle; and that the 
ghofts of cur foes are many.— But renowned 
are they who have feafted in my halls! they 
shew the arms (1) of my fathers in a foreign 


(1) It was a cuftom among the ancient Scots , te 
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Jand: the fons of the ftranger wonder, and 
blefs the friends of Morven’s race; for our 
names have been heard afar; the kings of the 
World shook in the midft of their people. 


Ullin went with his fong. Fingal refted 
on his {pear : he faw the mighty foe in his 
armour : and he bleft the ftranger’s fon. 


How ftately art thou , fon of the fea! faid 
the king of woody Morven. Thy {word is a 
beam of might by thy fide: thy {pear is a fir 
that defies the ftorm. The varied face of the 
moon is not broader than thy shield.—Rudd 
is thy face of youth ! foft the ringlets of thy 
hair ! — But this tree may fall; and his me- 
mory be forgot! —The daughter of the 
ftranger will be fad, and look to the rolling 
fea :—the children will fay, « We fee a ship; 
« perhaps it is the king of Balclutha. » The 
tear ftarts from their mother’s eye. Her 
thoughts are of him that fleeps in Morven. 


Such were the words of the king, when 
Ullin came to the mighty Carthon : he threw 
down the {pear before him; and raifed the 
fong of peace. 


Come to the feaft of Fingal, Carthon , from 


exchange atms with their. guefts , and. thofe arms 
were preferved long in the different families , as 
monuments of the friendship which fubfifted be- 
tween theit anceftors. 
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the roiling fea! partake the feaft of the king’ 
or lift the fpear of war. The ghofts of out 
foes are many ; but renowned are the friend: 
of Morven! ; 


Behold that field, O Carthon; many < 
green hill rifes there, with moffy ftones anc 
ruftling grafs: thefe are the tombs of Fin- 
gal’s foes , the fons of the rolling fea. 


Doft thou {peak to the feeble in arms , faic 
Carthon, bard of the woody Morven? Is my, 
face pale for fear , fon of the peaceful fong: 
Why , then, doft thou think to darken my fou 
swith the tales of thofe who fell? — My arr 
‘has fought in the battle; my renown is knowr 
afar. Go to the feeble in arms, and bid then: 
yield to Fingal.— Have not I feen the faller’ 
Balclutha ? And shall I feaft with Comhal’’ 
fon? Comhal! who threw his fire in the midf. 
of, my father’s hall!I was young, and knew, 
not the caufe why the virgins wept. The co- 
jumns of {moke pleafed mine eye, when they 
rofe above my walls; I often looked back» 
with giadnefs, when my friends fled along’ 
the hill, —But when the years of my youth 
came on, I beheld the mofs of my fallen walls. 
my figh arofe with the morning , and my tears 
defcended with night. — Shall] nor fighr, ]| 
{aid to my foul, againft the children of my 
foes? And I will fight, Q bard; I feel the 
frength of my foul. © 
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\’ His people gathered around the hero, and 


rew, at once, their shining fwords. He 
fftands, in the midft, like a pillar of fire; the 
rear half-ftarting from his eye; for he thought 
of the fallen Balclutha, and the crowded 
tide of his foul arofe. Sidelong he looked 
lup to the hill, where our heroes shone in 
larms; the {pear trembled in his hand: and, 
jbending forward, he feemed to threaten the 
ing, 


Shall T, faid Fingal to his foul, meet, at 
once, the king ? Shall I ftop him, in the midft 
lof his courfe, before his fame shall arife? Bur 
the bard, hereafter, may fay, when he fees the 
‘oinb of Carthon ; Fingal took his thoufands, 
along with him, to baitle, before the noble 
Catthon fell.— No:—bard of the times to 
come! thou shalt not leffen Fingal’s fame. My 
aeroes will fight the youth, and Fingal behold 
the battle. If he overcomes, I rush, in my 
trentgh, like the roaring ftream of Cona. 


Who, of my heroes, will meet the fon of 
he rolling fea? Many are his warriors on the 
roalt : aud ftrong is his ashen {pear ! 


Cathul (1) rofe, in his ftrength, the fon of 
he mighty Lormar: three hundred youths 


_ (4) Cath-*huil , the eye of battle. 
| B ij 
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attend the chief, the race (1) of his native: | 


ftreams. Feeble was his arm againft Carthon ,, 
he fell; and his heroes fled. | 


Connal (2) refumed the battle, but he | 
broke his heavy {pear : he lay bound on the | 
&eld: and Carthon purfued his people. 


. Cleffammor! faid the king (3) of Morven 5 
where is the fpear of thy ftreagth? Wilt thow | 
behold Connal bound; thy friend, at the | 
&ream of Lora? Rife, in the light of thy fteel, | 
thou friend of Comhal. Let the youth of Bal- | 
clutha feel the ftrength of Morven’s race. | 


He rofe in the ftrength of his fteel , shak- | 
thg his grizly locks. He fitted the shield ta) 
his fide; and rushed, in the pride of valour. | 


Carthon ftood, on that heathy rock, and | 
faw the heroes approach. He loved the ter- | 
rible joy of his face : and his ftrength , in they 


(1) Itappears, from this paffage , that clanship was 
eftablished , in the days of Fingal, though not on the} 
fame footing with the prefent tribes in the north, 
of Scotland. 


(2) This Connal is very much’ celebrated in an-| 
cient poetry , for his wifdom and valour : there} 
is a {mall tribe ftill fubfifting , in the North, whe 
pretend they are defcended from him, 


(3) Fingal did not then know that. Carthon: 
was the fon of Clefsammor. | 


i 
i 
t 
( 
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‘Tocks of age. — Shall I lift that fpear, he faid, 
that never ftrikes, but once, a foe? Or shall 
§, with the words of peace, preferve the war- 

‘rior’s life ? Stately are his fteps of age! — 
lovely the remnant of his years. Perhaps it 
is the love of Moina; the father of car~borne 
Carthon. Often have I heard, that he dwele 
at the echoing ftream of Lora. 


Such were his words, when Clefsammor 
came, and lifted high his fpear. The youth re- 
ceived it on his shield, and {poke the words 
of peace. — Warrior of the aged locks ! Is 
there no youth to lift the {pear ? Haft thou no 
‘fon, to raife the shield before his father, and 
to meet the arm of youth ?Is the {poufe of thy 
love no more? or weeps she over the tombs 
of thy fons ? Art thou of the kings of men? 
Whar will be the fame of my fword if thou 
shalt fall 2 


It will be great , thou fon of pride! begun 
the tall Clefsammor, I have been renowned 
in battle; but Inever told my name (1) to a 
foe. Yield to me, fon of the wave, and then 


(1) To tell one’s name to an enemy was reckons 
ed, in thofe days of heroifin, a manifeft evafion 
of fighting him ; for , if ic was once known, that 
friendship fubfifted , of old , between the anceftors 
of the combatants , the bartle immediately ceafed ; 
and the ancient amicy of their forefathers was re- 
newed. «4 man who tells is name to his enemy ,was 
ef eld an ignominious term for a coward. 
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thou shalt know, that the mark of my fword 
is in many a field. 


T never yielded, king of pears! replied the 
noble pride of Carthon : I have alfo fought 
in battles ; andI behold my future fame. De- 
fpife me not, thou chief of men; my arm, 
my {pear is ftrong. Retire among thy friends, 
and let young heroes fight. 


Why doft thou wound my foul, replied 
Clefsammor with a tear ? Age does not 
tremble on my hand?! ftill can lift the fword. 
Shall fly in Fingal’s fight; in the fight of 
him I loved ? Son of the fea! I never fled: 
exalt thy pointed {pear. 


They fought, like two contending winds; 
that ftrive to roll the wave. Carthon bade his. 
{pear to err ; for he ftill. thought that the 
foe was the fpoufe of Moina.—He broke 
Clefsammor’s beamy fpear in twain : and 
feized his shining fword. But as Carthon 
was binding the chief; the chief drew the 
dagger of his fathers. He faw the foe’s un- 


covered fide ; and opened, there, a wound. 


Fingal faw Clefsammor low : he moved 
in the found of his fteel. The hoft ftood fi- 
lent, in his prefence ; they turned their 
eyes towards the hero.— He came , like 
the fullen noife of a ftorm , before the winds 
arife : the hunter hears it in the yale, and 
retires to the cave of the rock, 7 


| 
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Carthon ftood in his place : the blood is 


rushing down his fide: he faw the coming. 


down of the king ; and his hopes of fame 
arofe (1); but pale was his cheek: his hair 
flew loofe, his helmet shook on high : the 
force of Carthon failed ; but his foul was. 
firong. 


Fingal beheld the heroes blood ; he ftopt 
the uplifted f{pear. Yield, king of fwords! faid 
Comhal’s fon; I behold thy blood. Thou haft 
been mighty in battle ; and thy fame shall 
never fade, 


Art thou the king fo far renowned, re- 
plied the car-borne Carthon? Art thou that 
light of death, that frightens the kings of 
the world ?—But why should Carthon ask 2 
for he is like the ftream of his defart; ftrong _ 
asariver, in his courfe; fwift as the eagle 
of the sky.— O thatIhad fought with the 
king ; that my fame might be great in the 
fong! that the hunter, beholding my tomb, 
might fay , he fought with the mighty Fin—- < 
gal. But Carthon dies unknown 3; he has 
poured out his force on the ‘feeble. | 


(1) This expreffion admits of a double meaning, 
either that Carthon hoped to acquite glory: by kil- 
ling Fingal; or to be rendered famous by falling 
by his hand. The laft is the moft probable , as 
Carthon ‘is already wounded, 
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But thou shalt not die unknown , replied 
the king of woody Morven : my bards are’ 
many , O Carthon , and their fongs defcend 
to furure times. The children of the years 
to come shall hear the fame of Carthon ; 
when they fit round the burning oak (1), 
and the night is {pent in the fongs of old. 
The hunter fitting in the heath, shall hear 
the ruftling blaft ; and, raifing his eyes, be- 
hold the rock where Carthon fell. He shall 
turn to his fon, and shew the place where 
the mighty fought; « There the king of 
Balclutha fought , like the flrength of a 
thoufand ftreams. » 


Joy rofe in Carthon’s faces he lifted his. 
heavy eyes.—He gave his fword to Fingal , » 
to lie within his hall, that the memory of 
Balclutha’s king might remain on Morven, 
—The- battle ceafed along the field , for: 
the bard had fung the fong of peace. The 
chiefs gathered round the falling Carthon, 
and heard his words , with fighs. Silent. 
they leaned on their {pears , while Balclu- 
thas hero fpoke. His hair fighed in. the: 


wind, and his words were feeble. 


King of Morven , Carthon faid, I fail in: 


(1) In the north of Scotland, till very lately ,, 
they burnt a large trunk of an oak at their fefti-- 
vals 3 it. was called che trunk of che feaft. Time had 
fo much confecrated the cuftom, that the yulgar: 
whought it a kind of facrilege to difufe it. 


the midft of my courfe. A foreign tomb te- 
ceives , in youth, the laft of Reuthamir’s 
race. Darknefs dwells in Balclutha : and the 
shadows of grief in Crathmo.—Bur raife 
my remembrance on the banks of Lora: 
where my fathers dwelt. Perhaps the buf- 


band of Moina will mourn over his. fallen 
Carthon. 


His words reached the heart of Clefsam= 
mor: he fell , in filence , on his fon. The hoft 
ftood darkened around: no voice is on the 
plains of Lora. Night came, and the moon, 
from the eaft , looked on the mournful field = 
but ftill they ftood , like a filent grove that 
lifts its head on Gormal , when the loud 
winds are laid, and dark autumn is on the’ 
plain. 


Three days they mourned over Carthon 3: 
on the fourth his father died. In the narrow 
plain of the rock they lie; and a:dim ghoft 
defends their tomb. There lovely Moina is 
often feen 3 when the fun-beam darts on’ 
the rock , and all around is dark. There’ 
she is feen , Malvina, bur not like the’ 
daughters of the hill. Her robes are from’ 
the ftrangers land ; and she is ftill alone. 


Fingal was fad for Carthon ; he defired 
his bards to mark the day, when shadow 
autumn returned. And often did they dau 
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the day, and fing the hero’s praife. Whe 
comes fo dark from ocean’s roar, like au- 
tumn’s shadowy cloud? Death is trembling 
in his hand! his eyes fre flames of fire} 
Who roars along dark Lora’s heath? Who 
but Carthon, king of {words ? The people 
fail! fee ! how he ftrides , like the fullen 
ghoft of Morven !—But there he lies.a goodly 
oak, which fudden blafts overturned ! When 
shalt thou rife, Balclutha’s joy ! lovely car- 
borne Carthon :—Who comes {o dark from 
ocean’s roar, like autumn’s shadowy cloud ? 


Such were the words of the bards, in the 
day of their mourning : I have accompani- 
ed their voice ; and added te their fong.My 
foul has been mournful for Carthon; he fell 
in the days of his valour : and thou , O 
Clefsammor ! where ts thy dwelling in the 
air? — Has the youth forgot his wound ? 
And flies he , on the clouds, with thee? 
—I feel the fun, O Malvina, leave me to 
my reft. Perhaps they may come to my 
dreams ; I think I hear a feeble voice.— 
The beam of heaven delights to shine on 
the grave of Carthon:I feel it warm around. 


O thou that rolleft above (1) , round as 
the shield of my fathers! Whence are thy 
beams, O fun ! thy everlafting light? Thou 


(1) This paffage is fomething fimilar to Satan’s 
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| 
jcomeft forth in thy awful beauty, and the flars 
jhide themfelvesin the sky; the moon, cold and 
jpale, finks in the weftern wave. Burthou thyfelf 
jmovelt alone: who can be a companion of 
thy courfe ! The oaks of the mountains fall ; 
the mountains themfelves deeay with years; 
jthe ocean shrinks and grows again : the 
jmoon herfelf is loft in heaven ; but thou 
art for ever the fame 3 rejoicing in the 
jbrightnefs of thy courfe. When the world 
fis dark with tempefts ; when thunder rolls , 
and iighining flies; thou lookeft in thy beauty, 
from the clouds , and laugheft atthe ftorm. 
But to Offian , thou lookeft in vain ; for 
lhe beholds thy beams no more 3 whether 
Ithy yellow hair flows on the eaftern clouds, 
jor thou trembleft at the gates of the welt. 
\But thou art perhaps, like me, for a fea- 
fon, and thy years will have an end. Thou 
shalt fleep in thy clouds , carelefs of the 
voice of the rnorning. — Exult then , O 
fun , in the ftrength of thy youth ! Age 


addrefs to the Sun , in the fourth book of Para- 
jdife Loft. 

O thou that with furpaffing glory crown’d , 

Looks from thy fole dominion like the god 

Of this new world ; at whofe fight all the ftars 
Hide their diminish’d heads ; to thee I call , 

But with no friendly yoice 5 and add thy name 5 
O Sun! 
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is dark and unlovely 3 it is like the glim= 
mering light ef the moon , when it shines! 
through broken clouds, and the mift is on: 
the hills; the blaft of the north is on the 
plain , the traveller shrinks in the midit 
of his journey. | 
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Ts the wind on Fingal’s shield >? Or ig 
the voice of paft times in my hall ? Sing 


(1) Tradition throws confiderable light on the hif- 
tory of Ireland , during the long reign of Fingal s 
the fon of Comhal , in Morven. Arth , the 
fon of Cairbre , fupreme king of Iretand, dying , 
was fucceeded by his fon Cormac, a minor.— 
The petty kings and chiefs of the tribes met at 
Temora, the royal palace , in orderto chufe , out 
of their own number , a guardian to the young 
king. Difputes, concerning the choice of a proper 
perfon , run high , and ic was refolved to end all 
differences by giving the tuition of the young king 
to Cuchullin , the fon of Semo , who had ren= 
dered himfelf famous by his great ations , and 
who tefided , at the time, with Connal, the for 
of Caithbat., in Ulfter. 


Cuchullin was but three and twenty years old, 
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on, fweet voice, for thou art pleafanr, and | 
carrieft avay my night with joy. Sing on , 


when he affumed the management of affairs in Ire- 
Jand :and the invafion of Swaran happened,two years 
after. In the twenty-feventh year of Cuchullin’s 
age , and the third of his adminiftration , Torlath , 
the fon of Cantéla , one of the chiefs of that co- 
Tony of Belge , vho were in pofleffion of the foudlt 
of Ireland, fet up for himfelfin Connaught , and 
advanced towards Temora , in order to dethrone 
Cormac , who, excepting Feradath , afterwards king 
of Ireland , was the only one of the Scotch race 
of kings exifting in that country. Cuchullin march= 
ed agaipft him , came up with him ar. the lake 
of Lego , and totally defeated his forces. Torlath fell 
in the battle by Cuchullin’s hand ; but as he hime 
felf prefled. too eagerly om the flying enemy , he 
was mortally wounded by an arrow, and died the 
fecond day after. 


The good fortune of Cormac fell with Cuchnl- 
Hin: many fet up for themfelves , and anarchy and 
confufion reigned. At laft Cormac was taken off; 
and Cairbar,lord of Atha, one of the compe- 


titors for the rhrone, having defeated all his rivals, — 


became fole monarch of Ireland. The family 
of Fingal , who were in the intereft of Cormac's 
family , were refolved to deprive Cairbar of th 
throne he had ufurped ; in particular , Ofcar the 
fon of Offian had determined to revenge the death 
of Cathol , his friend , who had been affafhnared 
by Cairbar. The threats of Ofcar reached Cair- 
bar’s ears: he invited him in a friendly manner 
to a feaft which he had prepared at the royal pa- 
Jace of Temora, refolving to pick a quarrel , 
and have fome pretext for killing him. 


The quarrel] happened ; the followers of both 
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© Bragéla , daughter of car-borne Son~ 
glan ! 


\ 


It is the white wave of the rock , and 
not Cuchullin’s fails. Often do mifts deceive 
me for the ship of my love ! when they 
rife round fome ghoft , and fpread their 
gray skirts on the wind. Why doft thou delay 


thy coming , fon of the generous Semo? 


fought , and Caitbar and Ofcar fell by mutual 
wounds ; in the mean time Fingal arrived from 
Scotland wich an army , defeated the friends of 
Cairbar , and re-eftablished the family of Cormac 
‘in the poffeflion of the kingdom. The prefent 
poem concerns the death of Cuchullin. It is , in 
the original , called , Duan loch Leigo, i. e. The 
Poem of Lego’s Lake, and is an epifode introduced 
in a great poem, which celebrated the laft expee 
dition of Fingal into Ireland, The greateft pare 
ef the poem is loft , and nothing remains but 
fome epifode , which a few old people in the north 
of Scotland retain on memory. Cuchullin is the 
moft famous champion in the Wish traditions and 
poems; in them he is always called the redoubtable 
Cuckullin 3 and the fables concerning his ftrength 
and valour are innumerable. Offian thought his 
expedition againft the Fir-bolg , or Belge of Bri- 
tain, a fubje& fit for an epic poem 3 which was 
extant till of late, and was called Tora-na-tana, 
ot a Difpute about Poffeffions , as the war which 
was the foundation of it, was commenced by the 
British Belge , who inhabited Ireland , in ordet 
to extend their territoriess——-The fragments that 
remain of this poem are animated with the ge- 
nuine f{pirit of Offian ; fo chat there cam be ae 
doub: thar ic was of his. compofition, 
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—Four times has autumn returned with its 
winds , and raifed the feas of Togorma (tr), 
fince thou haft been in the roar of battles, 
and Bragéla diftant far—Hills of the ifle of 
mift ! when will ye anfwer to his hounds? 
—But ye are dark in your clouds , and fad 
Bragéla calls in vain. Night comes rolling 
down : the face of ocean fails. The heath- 
cock’s head is beneath his wing : the hind 
fleeps with the hart of the defart. They 
shall rife with the morning’s light , and 
feed on the moffy ftream. But my tears re- 
turn with the fun, my fighs come on with 
the night. When wilt thou come in thine 


arms, O chief of mofly Tura? 


Pleafant is thy voice in OMan’s eat 2 


v 
daughter of car-borne Sorglan ! But retire 


to the hall of shells 5 to the beam of the 


burning oak. — Attend to the murmur of 


the fea: it rolls at Dunfcaich’s walls :-let 
fleep defcend on thy blue eyes, and the 
hero come to thy dreams. 


(1) Togotma , i. e. The ifland of blue waves 5 
one of the Hebrides , was fubject to Connal, the 
fon of Caithbat , Cuchullin’s friend. He is 
fometimes called the fon of Colgar, from one of 
that name who was the founder of the family. 
Connal, afew days before the news of Torlath’s re- 
volt cameto Temora , had failed to Fogorma his 
native ifle , where he was detained by contrary 
winds during the war in wich Cuchuilin was killed. 
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Cuchullin fits at Lego’s lake , at the dark 
rolling of waters. Night is around the hero; 
and his thoufands {pread on the heath : a 
hundred oaks burn in the midft, the feaft 
of shells is fmoaking wide-—Carril ftrikes 
the harp , beneath a tree ; his gray locks 
glitter in the beam 5 the ruftling bla{t of night 
is near , and lifts his aged hair. — His 
fong is of the blue Togorma , and of ita 
chief, Cuchuilin’s friend. 


Why art thou abfent, Connal , in the 
day of the gloomy ftorm? The chiefs of 
the fouth have convened againft the car~ 
borne Cormac: the winds detain thy fails , 
and thy blue waters roll around thee. Bus 
Cormac is not alone: the fon of Semo 
fights his battles. Semo’s fon his battles 
fights ! the terror of the ftranger! he that 
is like the vapour of death (1) , flowly borne 


(1) Oin SY 2x veer EpeCewn qatveras ainp 
Kadpunrtos e£ civécra Sugages opvueedvos, 


Hom. Il. 5; 


As vapours blown by Aufter’s fultry breath , 
Pregnant with plagues, and shedding feeds of 
death, 
Beneath the rage of burning Sirius rife , 
Choke the parch’d eacth,and biacken all the skiesy 
| Pork, 
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by fultry winds. The fun reddens in its pre< 
fence , the people fall around. 


Such was the fong of Carril, when a fon 
of the foe appeared ; he threw down his 
pointlefs {pear, and {poke the words of 
Torlath , Torlath the chief of heroes , from 
Lego’s fable {urge : he that led his thou- 
fands to battle, againft car-borne Cormac, 
Cormac, who was diftant far , in Temo- 
ra’s (1) echoing halls: he learned to bend 
the bow of his fathers , and to lift the fpear. 
Nor long didft thou lift the fpear, midly- 
shining beam of youth ! death ftands dim 
behind thee , like the darkened half of the 


snoon behind its growing light, 


Cuchullin rofe before the bard (2), that 
«ame from generous Torlath ; he offered 
him the shell of joy , and honoured the fon 
of fongs. Sweet voice of Lego ! he faid, 


(1) The royal palace of the Irish kings 5 Teamhrath 
according to fome of the bards. 


(2) The bards wete the heralds of ancient times ; 
and their perfons wete facted on account of their of- 
fice; In later times they abufed thar privilege; and as 
their perfons-were inviolable,they fatyrifed and lam- 
pooned fo freely thofe who were not liked by 
their patrons , that they became a public nuifance. 
Screened under the character of heralds, they grofly 
abufed the enemy when he would not accept the 
terms they offered. 
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what are the words of Torlath ? Comes he 
to our feaft or battle, the car-borne fon of 


Cantéla (1). | 


He comes to thy battle , replied the bardy 
to the founding ftrife of fpears. — When 
Morning is gray on Lego, Torlath will 
fight on the plain: and wilt thou meet him, 
in thine arms, king of the ifle of mift 3 
Terrible is the {pear of Torlath ! it is a 
meteor of night. He lifts it , and the people 
fall : death fits in the lightning of his {word, 


Do I fear , replied Cuchullin, the fpear 
of car - borne Torlath? He is brave as a 
thoufand heroes ; but my foul delights in 
war. The fword refts net by the fide of 
Cuchullin , -bard of the times of old! Morn- 
ing shall meet me on the plain, and gleam 
en the blue arms of Semo’s fon. — But fir 
thou, on the heath , O bard ! and let us 
hear thy voice : partake of the joyful shell ; 
and hear the fongs of Temora. 


This is no time, replied the bard , to 
bear the fong of joy ; when the mighty 
are f@ meet in battle like the ftrength of 
the waves of Lego. Why art thou fo dark, 
Slimora’ (2)! with all thy filent woods? Ne 


(1) Ccan-teola’, head of a family. 
(1) Slia’-mér, great kill. 
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green ftar trembles on thy top ; no moon= 
beam en thy fide. But the meteors of death. 
are there , and the gray watry forms of 
ghofts. Why art thou dark , Slimora ! with 
thy filent woods ? | 


He retired, in the found of his fong 5 
Carril accompanied his voice. The mufic was 
like the memory of joys that are paft , plea-- 
fant and. mournful to the foul. The ghofts 
of departed bards heard it from Slimora’s. 
fide. Soft founds fpread along the wood, 
and the filent valleys of night rejoice. — 
So, when he fits in the filence of noon, in 
the valley of his breeze , the humming of, 
the mountain bee comes to Offian’s ear : 
the gale drowns it often in its courfe ; but 
the pleafant found returns again. 


_ Raife, faidCuchullin, to his hundred bards ; 
the fong of the noble Fingal : that fong 
which he heais at night, when the dreams 
of his reft defcend : when the bards ftrike 
the diftant harp , and the faint light gleams 
on Selma’s walls. Orlet the grief of Lara 
rife , and the-fighs of the mother of Cal- 
mar (1) , when he was fought , in vain , 


{1) Calmar the fon of Matha. His death is related 
at large,in the third book of Fingal. He was the only 
fon of Matha 3.and the family was extinG in him. 
The feat’ of the family was on the banks of 
the rives Lara, in the peighbourhood of Lego, 

Oo} 
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on his hills;and she beheld his bow in the hall. 
—Carril, place the. shield of Caithbat on that 
branch; and letthe {pear of Cuchullin be near; 
that the found of my battle may rife with the 
gray beam of the eaft. 


The hero leaned on his father’s shield : 
the fong of Lara rofe. The hundred bards 
were diftanr far : Carril alone is near the 
chief. The words of the fong were his; 
and the found of his harp was mournful, 


Alclétha (1) with the aged locks ! mother 
of car-borne Calmar! why doft thou look 
towards the defart, to behold the return of 
thy fon? Thefe are not his heroes , dark on 
the heath : nor is that the voice of Calmar : 
it is but the diftant grove , Alclétha ! 
but the roar of the mountain wind! 


Who (2) bounds over Lara’s ftream , fitter 


and probably near the place where Cuchullin lay , 
which circumitance fuggefted to him, the lamene 
tation of Alcléetha over her fon. 


(1) Ald-cla’tha , decaying beauty : probably a 
poetical name given the mother of Calmar , by the 
bard himfelf. 


* (2) Alclétha fpeaks. Calmar had promifed to re- 
turn , by a certain day , and his morher and his 
fifter Alona are reprefented by the bard as look- 
ing , with impatience , towards that quarter where 
they expected Calmar would make his firft appeat- 
ance. 


Vou, II. re 
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of the noble Calmar 2? Does not Alclétha 
behold his {pear ? But her eyes are dim! Is it 
not the fon of Macha , daughter of my love? 


It is but an aged oak, Alclétha! replied 
the lovely weeping Alona (1: 3 it is but an 
oak, Alclétha, bent over Lara’s ftream. Bur 
who comes along the plain ? forrow is ia 
his fpeed. He lifts high the fpear of Cal- 
mar. Alcletha , it is covered with blood! 


But it is covered with the blood of foes (2), 
fifter of car-borne Calmar ! his fpear never 
returned unftained with blood (3) , nor his 
bow from the ftrife of the mighty. The battle 
is confumed in his prefence : he is a flame 
of death , Alona !—Youth (4) of the mourn- 
ful {peed! where is the fon of Alclétha? Does 
he return with his fame ? in the midft of his 
echoing shields?—Thou art dark and filent! 
—-Calmar is then no more. TeJl me not , 


(1) Aldine, exquificely beautiful, 


(2) Alclétha fpeaks, 
(3) From the blood of the flain , from the fae 
of the mighty, the bow of Jonathan returned not 


back , and the fword of Saul returned not empty. 
2 Sam. i. 22 


_ (4) She addreffes herfelf to Larnir , Calmat’s 
friend , who had returned with the news of his 


deaihe 
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warrior , how he fell , for I cannot hear of 
his wound.— 4 


Why doft thou look towards the defart, 
mother of car-borne Calmar ?— 


Such was the fong of Carril, when Cuchullin 
lay on his shield: the bards refted on their 
harps, and fleep fell foftly around.—The 
fon of Semo was awake alone ; his foul was 
fixed on the war.—The burning oaks began 
to decay ; faint red light is {pread around.— 
A feeble voice is heard: the ghoft of Calmat 
came. He ftalked in the beam. Dark is the 
wound in his fide. His hair is difordered and 
Joofe. Joy fits darkly on his face : and he feems 
to invite Cuchullin to his cave. 


Son of the cloudy night! faid the rifing chief 
of Erin; Why doft thou bend thy dark eyes 
on me, ghoft of the car-borne Calmar 2 

Wouldft thou frighten me, O Matha’s fon! 
from the battles of Cormac? Thy hand was 
not feeble in war; neither was thy voice (1) 
for peace. How art thou changed, chief of 
Lara! if thou now doft advife to fly!—But, 
Calmar , I never fled. I never feared (2) the 
ghofts of the defart. Small is their knowledge, 


(1) See Calmar’s fpeech , in the firft book of 
| Fingal. 


(2) See Cuchullin’s reply to Connal, concerning 
Crugal’s ghoft. Fing. b. 2. 


| C ij 
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and weak their hands; their'dwelling is in 
the wind.—But my foul grows in danger, 
and rejoices in the noife of fteel. Retire thou 
to thy cave; thou art not'Calmar’s ghoft; 
he delighted in battle, and his arm was like 
the thunder of heaven. 


He retired in his blaft with joy, for he had 
heard the voice of his praife. The faint beam 
of the morning rofe , and the found of 
Caithbat’s buckler fpread. Green Ullin’s 
warriors convened, like the roar of many 
fireams.— The horn of war is heard over 
Lego; the mighty Torlath came. 


Why doft thou come with thy thoufands, 
Cuchullin , {aid the chief of Lego. I know the 
Strength of thy arm, and thy foul is an 
unextinguished fire.—Why fight we not on 
the plain , and let our hofts behold our deeds? 
Wer them behold us like roaring waves, that 
tumble round a-rock : the mariners haften 
away, and look on their ftrife with fear. 


Thou rifeft, like the fun, on my foul, 
replied the fon of Semo. Thine arm is mighty, 
O Torlath! and worthy of my wrath. Retire, 
ye men of Ullin, to Slimora's shady fide 5 
behold. the chief of Erin. in the day of his 
fame.—Carril ! tell to mighty Connal, if 
Cuchullin mutt fall, tell him I accufed the 
winds which roar on Togoxrma’s waves— 


. 


and {catters battles from his eyes. 
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Never was he abfent in battle, when the 
ftrife of my fame arofe.—Let se {word be 
before Cormac, like the beam of heaven : 
let his counfel found in rernapan in the day 
of danger. 


He rushed, in the found of his arms, 
like the terrible {pirit of Loda (1), when 
he comes in the roar of a thoufand ftorms, 
He fi its 
on a cloud over Lochlin’s feas: his mighty 
hand is on his fword, and the winds lift his 
flaming locks.—So fectilsle was Cuchullin in 


the day of his fame.—Torlath fell by his 


chand , and: Lego’s heroes mourned.— They 


gather around the chief like the clouds of the 


(1) Loda,in the third book of Fingal , is mene 
‘tioned as a ‘place of woiship in Scandinavia : by 
the fpirit of Loda, the poet probably means Odin y 
the great deity of the northern nations. He is de- 
feribead here with all his terrors about him , not 
unlike Mats , as he his introduced » in a fimile 


fa the feventh Jliad: 


Gide Te apeAwoproc epyercth A’pne 


fay 3 / J al bry e f 
ST sic a@oacuards er ctveoac , evs te Kpoviaw 
Oupolops eid Gre wévei Euvinns prctyecbas. 


So ftaiks in arms the gtifly god of Thrace , 

When Jove to-punish faithlefs men prepares 

And gives whole nations to the wafte of wars. 
Pork. 
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defart.—A thoufand {words rofe at once; 2 
thoufand arrows flew; but he ftood like a | 
rock ia the midft of a roaring fea.—The 

fell around ; he ftrode in blood : dark Slimora 
echoed wide.—The fons of Ullin came , and 
the battle fpread over Lego.—The chief of 
Erin overcame; he returned over the field 
with his fame.— 


But pale he returned ! The joy of his face 
‘was dark. He rolled his eyes in filence.— 
The {word hung, unsheathed, in his hand, 
and his {pear bent at every ftep. 


Carril, faid the king in fecret , the ftrength 
of Cuchullin fails: My days are with the years 
that are paft: and no morning of mine shall 
arife.—They shall feek me at Temora, but I 
shall not be found. Cormac will weep in his 
hall, and fay , « Where is Tura’s chief? »— 
But my name is renowned! my fame in the 
fong of bards.—The youth will fay in fecret, 
O let me die as Cuchullin died ; renown 
cloathed him like arobe; and the light of his 
fame is great. Draw the arrow from my fide; 
and lay Cuchullin beneath that oak. Place the 
shield of Caithbat near, that they may 
behold me amidft the arms of my fathers.— 


And is the fon of Semo fallen (1), faid 


{1) The Irish hiftorians have placed Cuchullin 
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€arril with a figh?- Mournful are Tura’s 
walls; and forrow dwells at Dunfcaich.— 
Thy fpoufe is left alone in her youth, the 
fon (1) of thy love is alone.—He shal 
cometo Bragela,and ask her why she weeps. 
—He shall “lift his eyes to the wall, and 
fee his father’s fword. “Ww hofe Gvord it "hee 
he will fay : : and the foul of his mother is 
fad. Who is that, like the hart of the defart , 
in the murmur of his courfe2—His eyes look 
wildly round in fearch of his friend. —Connal, 
fon of Colgar, where haf thou been, wher 
the mighty” fell 3 Did the feas of Togorma 
roll round thee ? Was the wind of the fourth 
in thy fails? The mighty have fallen in battle s 
and thou waft not there.—Let none tell it 
in Selma, nor in Morven’s woody land ; 
Fingal wil be fad, and the fons of the 
defart mourn. 


in the firft century. The tranflator has given 
his reafons for fixing him in the third , in the 
differcation which is prefixed to this colleGion. 
In other particulars the accounts of Keating and 
O’Flaherty coincide pretty nearly with Offian’s 
poems, and the traditions of the Highlands and 
Iffes. They fay that he was killed in the twenty- 
feventh year of his age , and they give him a 
great character for his wi{dom and valour. 


(1) Conloch, who was afterwards very famous 
for his great exploits in Ireland. He was fo re- 
matkable for his dexterity in handling the javelin, 
that when a good markfman is defcribed , it hav 
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By the dark rolling waves of Lego they 
raifed the hero’s tomb.—Luath (1), at a 
diftance , lies, the companion of Cuchullin, 
at the chace.—Bleft (2) be thy foul, fon 
of Semo; thou wert mighty in battle. —Thy 
ftrength was like the ftrength of a ftream: 
thy {peed like the eagle’s (3) wing.—Thy 
path in the battle was terrible : the fteps of 
death were behind thy {word.—Bleft be thy 
foul , fon of Semo ; car-borne chief of 
Dunfcaich! 


Thou haft not fallen by the fvord of the 
mighty, neither was thy blood on the {pear 
of the yaliant.—The arrow came, like the 


pafled into a proverb, in the north of Scotland , 
He is unerring as the arm of Conloch, 


(1) Te was of old, the cuftom to bury the fae 
vourite dog near the mafter. This was not pecu- 
liar to the ancient Scots, for we find it practifed. 
by many other nations in their ages of heroifm. 
There is a ftone shewn ftill at Dunfcaich in the 
ifle of Sky , to which Cuchnilin commonly bound 
his dog. Luath. The ftone goes by his name to 
this day. 


(2) This is the fong of the bards ever Cuchul- 
lin’s tomb. Every ftanza clofes with fome remark- 
able title of the hero, which was always the cuftont 
in funeral clegies, The verfe of the fong is a 
lytic meafure , and it was of old fung to the harp. 


(3) They were f{wifter than eagles , they were 
fronger than lions, 2 Sam. i, 23. 
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fing of death in a blaft: nor did the feeble 
hand , which drew the bow , perceive it. 
Peace to thy foul , in thy cave , chief of 
the ifle of Mift! 


The mighty are difperfed at Temora : 
there is none in Cormac’s hall. The king 
mourns in his youth, for he does not behold 
thy coming. The found of thy shield is 
ceafed : his foes are gathering round. Sofe 
Be thy reft in thy cave , chief of Erin’s wars! 


Bragela will not hope thy returm, or fee 
thy fails in ocean’s foam.—Her fteps are 
not on the shore : nor her ear open to the 
voice of thy rowers.—She fits in the hall 
of shells, and fees the arms of him that is no 
more.—Thine eyes are full of tears , daugh- 
ter of car-borne Sorglan !— Bleft be thy 


foul in death, O chief of shady Cromla! 
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DAR-THULA: 


A.B. OO. By MM. 


D AUGHTER of heaven (1), fair art thou! the 
filence of thy face is pleafant. Thou comeft 


(1) It may not be improper here , to give the ftory 
which is the foundation of this poem , at itis hand- 
ed down by tradition. Ufmoth , lord of 
Etha , which is probably that part of Argyleshire 
which is near Loch Eta , an arm of the fea in 
Lorn , had three fons, Nathos, Althos, and Ar- 
dan by Sliflama, the daughter of Semo and filter 
to the celebrated Cuchullin. The three brothers, 
when very young, were fent over to Ireland , by 
their father , to learn the ufe of arms, under theit 
uncle Cuchullin , who made a great fgure in that 
kingdom, They were juft landed in Ulfter when the 
news of Cuchullin’s death arrived. Nathos, though 
very young’, took the command of Cuchullin’s 
army , made head againft Cairbar the ufurper , 
and defeated him in feveral battles. Cairbar at laft 
having found means to murder Cormac the law- 
ful king , the army of Nathos shifted fides , and 
he himfelf was obliged to return into Ulfter , im 
order to pafs over into Scotland, 


Dar-thula , the daughter of Colla , with whem 
Caitbar vas in love , refided , at that time , in Se= 
lama a caftle in Ulfter : she faw, fell in love, and 
fled with Nathos 5 buta ftorm rifing at fea , they were 
unfortunately driven back on that part of the coaft 
of Ulfter , where Cairbar was encamped with his ar- 
my , waiting for Fingal vho meditated an expedis 
tion into Ireland , to re-eftablish the Scotch. race: 
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forth in lovelinefs : the ftars attend thy blue 
fteps in the eaft. The clouds rejoice in thy 
prefence ,O moon, and brighten their dark- 
brown fides. Who is like thee in heaven, 
daughter of the night ? The ftars are ashamed 
in thy prefence , and turn afide their green, 
fparkling eyes.—Whither doft thou retire 
trom thy courfe , when the darknefs (1) of 
thy countenance grows? Haft thou thy hall — 
like Offian ? Dwelleft thou in the shadow 
of grief? Have thy fifters fallen from hea- 
ven? Are they who rejoiced with thee , at 
night ,no more? — Yes ! — they have fallen, 
fair light!.and thou doft often retire to mourn. 


ef kings on the throne of that kingdom. The three 
brothers, after having defended themfelves , for 
fome time , with great bravery, were overpowered and 
flain, and the unfortunate Dar-thula killed herfelf 
upon the body of her beloved Nathoss 


Offian opens the poem , on the night preceding 
the death of the fons of Ufnoth , and bringsin 5 
by way of epifode , what paffed before. He relates 
the death of Dar-thula differently from the coms 
mon tradition ; his account is the moft probable , 
as fuicide feems to have been unknown in thofe 
early times : for no traces of it are found in the 
old poetry. 


(1) The addrefs to the moon. is very beautiful 


in the original. It is in a lyric meafute , and ap- 
pears to have been fung to the harp, 


(2) The poct means the moon in her wane. 
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—But thou thyfelf shale fail , one night, 
and leave thy blue path in heaven. The ftars 


will then lift their green heads : they who 
were ashamed in thy prefence , will re- 
joice. 


Thou art now clothed with thy bright=- 
nefs? look from thy gates in the sky. Burft the 
cloud ,O wind, that the daughter of night 


_ may look forth, that the shaggy mountains 


may brighten , and the ocean roll its blue 
waves in light. 


Nathos (1) is on the deep , and Althos 
that beam of youth , Ardan is near his bro- 
thers ; they move in the gloom of their courfe. 


~The fons of Ufmoth move in darknefs , from 
the wrath of car-borne Cairbar (2). 


Who is that dim, by their fide! the night 
has covered her beauty. Her hair fighs om 
ocean’s wind ; her robe ftreams in dusky 
wreaths. She is like the fair {pirit of hea- 


ven, in the midft of his shadowy mift. Who 
Gs it but Dar-thula (3), the firft of Erin’s 


(1) Nathos fignifies youthful , Ailthos , exquc/ite 
beauty, Atdan ; pride. 

(2) Cairbar , who murdered Cormac ‘king of Ire- 
land , and ufurped the throne. He was afterwards 
killed by Ofcar the fon of Offian in a fingle combat. 
The poet, upon other occafions , gives him the epi- 
thet of red-haired. 


(3) Dar-thila , or Darthuile , @ woman with fine 
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maids ! She has fled from the love of Cair2 
bar, with the car-borne Nathos. Butthe winds. 
deceive thee, O Dar-thula ; and deny the 
woody Etha to thy fails. Thefe are not thy 
mountains , Nathos, nor is that the roar of 
thy climbing waves. The halls of Cairbar 
are near 3 and the towers of the foe lift 
their heads. Ullin ftretches its. green head 
into the fea ; and Tura’s bay receives the 
ship. Where have ye been, ye fouthern winds! 
when the fons of my love were deceived ? 
But ye have been fporting on plains, and 
purfuing the thiftle’s beard. O that ye had 
been ruftling in the failsof Nathos, till the 
hills of Etha rofe ! till they rofe in their 
clouds , and faw their coming chief ! Long 
haft thou been abfent, Nathos! and the day 
of thy return is paft (1). 


But the land of ftrangers faw thee , lo- 
vely : thou waft lovely in the eyes of Dar- 
thula. Thy face was like the light of the 
morning, thy hair like the raven’s wing. Thy 


eyes. She was the moft famous beauty of antiqui- 
ty. Tothis day , when a woman is praifed for her 
beauty , the common phrafe-is , that she is as loe 
vely as Dar-thula. 


(1) That is, the day appointed by deftiny. We 
find no deity in Offian’s poetry , if fate is not 
one 3 of that he is very full in fome of his poems 
in che tranflator’s hands, 
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foul was generous and mild, like the hour 
of the fetting fun, Thy words were the gale 
of the reeds , or the gliding ftream of Lora. 


But when the rage of battle rofe , thou 
waft like a fea in a ftorm ; the clang of 
arms was terrible : the hoft vanished at the 
found of thy courfe.— It was then Dar~ 
thula beheld thee, from the top of her mofly 


tower: from the tower of Selama(1), where 
her fathers dwelt. 


’ Lovely art thou, O ftranger ! she {aid ; 
for her trembling foul arofe. Fair art thou 
in thy battles , friend of the fallen Cor- 
mac! (2) Why doft thou rush on , in thy 
valour, youth of the ruddy look > Few are 
thy hands , in battle , againft the car-borne 
eo ! —O that I mizht be freed of his 
love !(3) that I might rejoice in the pre- 


(1) The poet does not mean that Selama which 
#s mentioned as the feat of Tofcar in Uliter, in 
the poem of Conlath and Cuthona. The word in 


ithe original fignifies either beaur:ful to behold , or 


a place with a pleafane or wide profpet. In thofe 
times, they builc their houfes upon eminences, to 
command a view of the country , and to pre- 
vent their being furprized : many of them , on 
that account , were called Selama. The famous 


Selina of Fingal is derived from the fame root. 


(2) Cormac the young king of Ireland , who 


| was murdered by Cairbar. 


(3) That is, of the love of Cairbar, 
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fence of Nathos ! — Bleft are the rocks a 
Etha ; they will behold his fteps at the chace 
they will fee his white bofom , when thi 
winds lift his raven hair ! 


Such were thy words , Darethula , in Se 
lama’s mofly towers. But, now, the nigh 
is round thee : and the winds have deceives 
thy fails. The winds have deceived thy {ails 
Dar-thula : their bluftering found is high 
Ceafe a little while ,O north wind, anc 
Jer me hear the voice of the lovely. Thy 
voice is lovely , Dar-thula, between the 
ruftling blafts. 


Are thefe the rocks of Nathos; and the 
roar of his mountain-ftreams ? Comes that 
beam of light from Ufmoth’s nightly halli 
The mift rolls around, and the beam is 
feeble : but the light of Dar-thula’s foul is 
the car-borne chief of Etha ! Son of the 
generous Ufnoth, why that broken figh? 
Are we not in the land of ftrangers , chief 
ef echoing Etha?2 


Thefe are not the rocks of Nathos, he 
replied, nor the roar of his ftreams, No light 
comes from Etha’s halls, for they are diftant 
far. We are in the land of ftrangers, in the 
Jand of car-borne Cairbar. The winds have 
deceived us, Dar-thula. Ullin lifts here her 
green hills Go towards the north, Althoss 
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be thy fteps, Ardan, along the coaft; that 
the foe may not come in darknefs, and our 
thopes of Exha fail.— 


I will go towards that moily tower , and 
fee who dwells about the beam.—Reft, 
Dar-thula, on the shore ! reft in peace, 
thou beam of light! the fword of Nathos 
fis around thee , like the lightning of 
heaven. 


He went. She fat alone, and :heard the 
rolling of the wave. The big tear is in her 
eye ; and she looks for the car-borne Nathos. 
—Her foul trembles at the blaft. And she 
“turns her ear towards the tread of his feet. 
'=The tread of his feet is not heard. Where 
art thou, fon of my love! The roar of the 
blaft is around me. Dark is the cloudy night. 
—But Nathos does not return. What detains 
thee , chief of Etha:>—Have the foes met 
the hero in the ftrife of the night?— 


He returned, but his face was dark : he 
had feen his departed friend. —It was the wall 
-of Tura, andthe ghoft of Cuchullin ftalked 
| there. The fighing of his breaft was frequent; 
and the decayed flame of his eyes terrible. 
His {pear was a column of mitt: the ftars 
looked dim through his form. His voice was 
like hollow wind in a cave : and he told 


the tale of grief. The foul of Nathos was 
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fad, like the fun (1) in the day of mift;, 
when his face is watry and dim. 


Why art thou fad, O Nathos, faid they 
lovely daughter of Colla? Thou art a pillar 
- of light to Dar-thula: the joy of her eyes: 
is in Etha’s chief. Whereis my friend (2) 5 
but Nathos? My father refts in the tomb, 
Silence dwells on Selama : fadnefs {preads) 
on the blue ftreams of my land. My friends 
have fallen , with Cormac. The mighty were 
flain in the battle of Ullin. 


? 

Evening darkened on the plain. The blue: 
ftreams failed before mine eyes. The unfre- 
quent blaft came ruftling in the tops of 
Selama’s groves. My feat was beneath atree 
on the walls of my fathers. Truthil paft before 
my foul; the brother of my love; he that. 


(1) Conditus in nubem , medioque refugerit orbe, 
VIRG, 


——Thro’ mifts he shoots his fullen beams , 
Frugal of light , in loofe and ftraggling ftreamse ~ 
DRYDEN 


(2) Ov yelp Ex” chaan’ 


E’sas Sars, 
me hah ess ATID KAI iTV wlTHp. 
Hom. vi, Al v5 


i 
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_ was abfent ( 1) in battle againft the car-borne 


,| Cairbar. 
My Bending on his fpear, the gray-haired 


t/Collacame: his downcalt face is dark , and 
‘| forrow dwells in his foul. His fword is on 
the fide of the hero: the helmet of his fathers 
) on his head. —The battle grows in his breaft. 
He ftrives to hide the tear. 


Dar-thula , he fighing faid, thou art the 
laft of Colla’s race. Truthil is fallen in battle. 
The king (2) of Selama is no more.—Cairbar 
| comes, with his thoufands , towards Selama’s 
| walls.—Colla will meet his pride, and 
revenge his fon. But where shall I find thy 
| fafety , Dar-thula, with the dark-brown hairt 
| thou art-lovely as the fun-beam of heaven, 
and thy friends are low! 


And is the fon of battle fallen? I faid with 
a burfting figh. Ceafed the generous foul of 
Truthil to lighten through the field?>—My 
fafety , Colla, is in that bow ; I have learned 
to pierce the deer. Is not Cairbar like the 
hart of the defart , father of fallen Truthil? 


(1) The family of-Colla preferved their loyalty 
to Cormac long after the death of Cuchullin. 


(2) lt is very common, in Offian’s poetry , to 
give the title of King ro every chicf thar was ree 
snatkable for his yalour. 
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The face of age brightened with joy : and! 


the crouded tears of his eyes poured downs) 
The lips of Colla trembled. His gray beard! 
whiftled in the blaft. Thou art the fifter off 
Truthil, he faid,and thou burneft in the fire of! 
his foul. Take, Dar-thula, take that {pear, thaty 
brazen shield, that burnished helmet: they 
are the fpoils of a warrior : a fon (1) of 
early youth.— When the light rifes on Selama, | 
we go to meet the car- borne Cairbar.—But 
keep thou near the arm of Colla; beneath 
the shadow of my shield. Thy father, Dar- 
thula, could once defend thee; but age is” 
trembling on his hand.—The ftrength of his 
arm has failed , and his foul is darkened 
with grief, 


We paffed the night in forrow. The light 
of morning rofe. Ishone in the arm of battle. 
The gray-haired hero moved before. The 
fons of Selama convened around the founding 
shield of Colla. But few were they in they 
plain, and their locks were gray. The: 
youths had fallen with Truthil , in the battle 
of car-borne Cormac. 


Companions of my youth! faid Colla, 


(i) The poet , to make the ftory of Dar-rhula’s 
arming herfelf for battle, more probable , makes 
her armour to be that of a very young many 
otherwife it would shock all belief , that she , who 
was very young , should be able to carry it. 
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was not thus you have feen me in arms. 
was not thusI ftrode to battle , when the 
reat Confadan fell. But ye are laden with 
ltrief. The darknefs of age comes like the 
Waift of the defart. My shield is worn with 
irears; my {word is fixed(1) in its place. I 
yaid to my foul, thy evening shall be calm, 
ijnd thy departure like a fading light. But 
whe ftorm has returned; I bend like an aged 
tpak, My boughs are fallen on Selama, and 
1} tremble in my place.-—Where art thou, 
-vith thy fallen heroes, O my car-borne 
:Pruthil! Thou aafwereftnot from thy rushing 
laft; and the foul of thy father is fad. But 
will be fad no more; Cairbar or Colla muft 
all. I feel the returning ftrength of myarm., 
fly heast leaps at the found of battle, 


The hero drew his fword. The gleaming 
lades of his people rofe. They moved along 
he plain. Their gray hair ftreamed in the 
ind.—Cairbar far, at the feaft, in the filent 


(x) It was the cuftom of thofe times , that every 
Varrior, at a certain age,or when he became une 
it for the field, fixed his arms, in the great hall , 
vhere the tribe feafted, upon joyful occafions. He 
vas afterwards never to appear in battle ; and this 
| tage of life was called the time of fixing of the 

ITI71Se 


(=) Lona, @ marshy plain. Ic was thecufom , ia 
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the heroes , and he called his chiefs ¢ 
battle. 


Why (1) should I tell to Nathos, hoy 
the ftrife of battle grew ! I have feen thee 
in the midft of thoufands, like the bear 
of heaven’s fire; it is beautiful, but terrible 
the people fall in itsred courfe.—The {pez 
of Colla flew, for he remembered the battle 
of his youth. An arrow came with its found 
and pierced the hero’s fide. He fell on hi 
echoing shield. My foul ftarted with fear; 
ftretched my buckler over him;but my heavin 
breaft was feen. Cairbar came , with hi 
{pear, and he beheld Selama’s maid : jo 
rofe on his dark-brown face; he ftayed th 
lifted fteel. He raifedthe tomb of Colla 
and brought me weeping to Selama. H 
{poke the werds of love, but my foul wa 
fad. Ifaw the shields of my fathers , ane 


the days of Offian, to feaft after victory. Cairba 
had juft provided an entertainment for his army 
upon the defeat of Truthil the fon of Colla , an 
the reft of the party of Cormac, when Colla ane 
his aged warriors arrived to give him battle. 


(1) The poet avoids the defcription of the battl 
ef Lona, as it would be improper in the moutl 
of awoman, and could have nothing new , afte 
the numerous defcriptions , of thar kind , in hit 
other poems. He , at the fame time , gives an op: 
portunity to Dar-thula to pafs a fine complimen 
on her lovers 

the 
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the fword of car-borne Truthil. I faw the 
varms of the dead, and the tear was on my 
cheek, . 


Then thou didft come, O Nathos: and 
gloomy Cairbar fled. He fled like the ghoft 
of the defart before the morning’s beam. His 
hofts were not near: and feeble was his arm 
againft thy fteel. 


Why (1) art thou fad, O Nathos? faid 
the lovely maid of Colla. 


I have met, replied the hero, the battle 
in my youth. My arm could not lift the fpear, 
when firft the danger rofe ; but my foul 
brightened before the war, as the green 
narrow vale , when the fun pours his ftreamy 
beams , before he hides his head in a ftorm. 
My foul brightened in danger before I faw 
Selama’s fair; before I faw thee, like a ftar, 
that shines on the hill, at night; the cloud 
flowly comes, and threatens the lovely light. 


Weare in the land of the foe , and the 
winds have deceived us , Dar-thula ! the 
ftrength of our friends is not near, nor.the 
“Mountains of Etha. Where shall I find thy 


| (1) Iris ufual with Offian , to repeat , at the end 
s0F the epifodes , the fentence wich introduced them. 


| Ic brings back the mind of the reader to the maia 
{tory of the poem, 


Vos. If. D 
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peace , daughter of mighty Colla ! The bro- 
thers of Nathos are brave: and his own! 
{word has shone in war. But what are the 
fons of Ufnorth to the hoft of car-borne Cair- 
bar !O that the winds had brought thy fails, 
Ofcar (1) king of men! thou didft promife 
to come to the battles of fallen Cormac. Then 
would my hand be ftrong as the flaming arm 
of death. Cairbar would tremble in his halls , 
and peace dwell round the lovely Dar-thula, 
But why doft thou fall, my foul! the fons 
of Ufnoth may prevail. 


And they will prevail, O Nathos ! faid the 
rifing foul of the maid : never shall Dar- 
thula behold the halls of gloomy Cairbar. 
Give me thofe arms of brafs , that glitter | 
to that pafling meteor ; I fee them in the. 
dark-bofomed ship. Dar-thula will enter the- 
battle of fteel. — Ghoft of the noble Colla! 
do I behold thee on that cloud ? Who is thas 
dim befide thee ? It is the car-borne Tru- 
‘thil. Shall [behold the halls of him that flew 
Selama’s chief? No : I will not behold them, | 
fpirits of my love! 


Joy rofe in the face of Nathos, when he 


_ (2) Ofcar, the fon of Offian, had long refolved | 
on the expedition , into Ireland , againft Cairbar, 
‘who had affafinated his friend Cathol , the fon of | 
Moran , an Irishman of noble extraQion , and in» 
the intereft of the family of Cormac. 
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heard the white-bofomed maid. Daughter of 
Selama! thou shineft on my foul. Come, 
with thy thoufands, Cairbar ! the ftrength 
of Nathos is returned. And thou , O aged 
Ufnoth , shalt not hear that thy fon has fled. 
Tremember thy words on Etha; when my 
fails begun to rife: when I fpread them 
towards Ullin , towards the mofly walls of 
Tura. Thou goeft, he faid, O Nathos, to 
the king of shields ; to Cuchullin chief of 
men who never fled from danger. Let not 
thine arm be fecble : neither be thy thoughts 
of flight ; left the fon of Semo fay that 
Etha’s race are weak. His words may come 
to Ufnoth, and fadden his foul in the hall. 
—The tear was on his cheek. He gave this 
shining fword, 

I came to Tura’s bay : but the halls of 
Tura were filent. I looked around , and 
there was none to tell of the chief of Dun 
caich. I went to the hall of his shells, where 
the arms of his fathers hung. But the arms 


were gone , and aged Lamhor (1 ) fat in 
tears? 


Whence are the arms of fteel, faid the 
rifing Lamhor ? The light of the {pear has 
long been abfent from Tura’s dusky walls. 
—Come ye from the rolling fea ? Or from 
the mournful halls of Temora (2)? 


(1) Lamh-mhor , mighty hand. 
(3) Tsmora was the royal palace of the. fupreme 


4) 
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We come from the fea, I faid, from UF 


noth’s rifing towers. We are the fons of Slis- 
saina (1), the daughter of car-borne Semo. 
Where is Tura’s chief , fon of the filent hall? 
But why should Nathos ask > for I behold 
thy tears. How did the mighty fall, fon of 
the lonely Tura? 


He fell not, Lamhor replied , like the fis 
tent ftar of night,when it shoots through dark- 
nefs , and is no more. But he was like a me- 
teor that falls in a diftant land; death attends 
its red courfe , and itfelf is the fign of wars.— 
Mournful are the banks of Lego, and the roar 
of ftreamy Lara. There the hero fell, fon of 
the noble Uinoth. 


And the hero fell in the midft of flaughter, 
I faid with a burfting figh. His hand was 
ftrong in battle 3 and death was behind his 
{word.—We came to Lego’s mournful banks, 
We found his rifing tomb, His companions 
in battle are there ; his bards of many fongs. 
Three days we mourned over the hero: on 


the fourth , I ftruck the shield of Caithbat. 


kings of Ireland. It is here called mournful, on 
account of the death of Cormac, who was mute 
dered there by Cairbar who ufurped his throne. 


(1) Slis-feamha , foft bofom. She was the wife 
of Ufnoth and daughter of Semo the chicf of the 


ifle of mift. 
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‘The heroes gathered around with joy, and 
shook their beamy {pears. 


Corlath was near with his hoft, the friend 
of car-borne Cairbar. We came like a ftream 
by night ; and his heroes fell. When the 
people of the valley rofe, they faw their 
blood with morning's light. But we rolled 
away , like wreaths of mift , to Cormac’s 
echoing hall. Our fwords rofe to defend the 
king. But Jemora’s halls were empty. Cor- 
mac had fallen in his youth. The king of Erin 
was no more, 


Sadnefs feized the fons of Ullin , they 
flowly , gloomily retired: like clouds that , 
long having threatened rain, retire behind 
the hills. The fons of Ufnoth moved , in 
their grief , towards Tura’s founding bay. We 
pafled by Selama, and Cairbar retired like 
Lano’s mift , when it is driven by the winds 


of the defart. 


It was then I beheld thee, O maid, like 
the light of Etha’s fun. Lovely is that beam, 
I faid , and the crowded figh of my bofom 
rofe. Thou cameft in thy beauty, Dar-thula, 
to Etha’s mournful chief. — But the winds 
have deceived us , daughter of Colla , and 
the foe is near. 


Yes! — the foe is near, faid the ruftling 
D iij 
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ftrength of Althos (1). I heard their clange 
ing arms on the coaft, and faw the dark 
wreaths of Frin’s ftandard. Diftin@ is the 
voice of Cairbar (2), and loud as Cromla’s 
falling ftream, He had feen the dark ship on 
the fea, before the dusky night came down. 
Fiis people watch on Lena's (3) plain ,and 
lift ten thoufand fwords. 


And let them lift ten thoufand fwords , 
faid Nathos with a fimile. The fons of car- 
borne Ufnoth will never tremble in danger. 
Why dof thou roll with all thy foam, thou 
roaring fea of Ullin? Why do ye ruftle, on 
your dark wings , ye whiftling tempefis of 
the sky ? — Do ye think, ye ftorms, that 
ye keep Nathos on the coaft? No : his foul 


(:) Althos had juft returned from viewing the 
coaft of Lena , whither he had been fent by Nathos, 
at the beginning of the night. 


2) Cairbar had gathered an army, to the coaft 
of Ulfter , in order to oppofe Fingal , who pres 
pared for an expedition into freland to re-eftablish 
the houfe of Cormac on the throne , which Caire ~ 
bar had ufurped. Between the wings of Cairbar’s 
army was the bay of Tura , into which the ship 
of the fons of Ufnoth was driven : fo that there 
was no poflibility of their efcaping. 


(3) The fcene of the prefent poem is nearly 
the fame with that of the epic poem in this cole 
JeG&tion. The heath of Lena and Tura are often 
mentioned, 
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' detains him, children of the night ! — AI- 
thos ! bring my father’s arms : thou feeit 
them beaming to the ftars. Bring the {pear 
of Semo (1), it ftands in the dark-bofomed 
| 

| 


| ship. 
_. He brought the arms. Nathos clothed his 
| limbs in all their shining fteel. The ftride 
of the chief is lovely : the joy of his eyes 
terrible. He looks towards the coming of 
Cairbar. The wind is ruftling in his hair. 
Dar-thula is filent at his fide : her look is 
fixed on the chief. She ftrives to hide the 
rifing figh , and two tears fwell in her 
| eyes. 


- Althos ! id the chief of Etha ,I fee a cave 
in that rock. Place Dar-thula there : and lee 
thy arm be ftrong. Ardan ! we meet the foe, 
and call to battle gloomy Cairbar. O that 
he came in his founding fteel, to meet the 
fon. of Ufnoth ! — Dar-thula! if thou shale 
efcape , look not on the falling Nathos. Lift 
thy fails, O Althos , towards the echoing 
groves of Etha, 


(1) Semo was grandfather to Nathos by the mo- 
ther’s fide. The {pear mentioned here was given 
to Ufnoth on his mariage , it being the cuftom 
then for the father of the lady to give his arms 
to his fon-in-law. The ceremony ufed upon thele 
occafons is mentioned in other poems. 

D iy 
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Tell to the chief (1), that his fon fell with 
fame ; that my fword did not shun the battle. 
Tell him I fell in the midft of thoufands, 
and let the joy of his grief be great. Daughter 
of Colla ! call the maids to Etha’s echoing 
hall. Let their fongs arife from Nathos , 
when shadowy autumn returns. — O that 
the voice of Cona(z) might be heard in my 
praife! then would my fpirit rejoice in the 
midft of my mountain winds. 


And my voice shall praife thee , Nathos, 
chief of the woody Etha! The voice of Of 
fian shall rife in thy praife , fon of the ge 
nerous Ufnoth ! Why was I not on Lena 
when the battle rofe ? Then would the fword 
of Offian have defended thee , or himfelf 
have fallen low. 


We fat , that night, in Selma round the 
ftrength of the shell. The wind was abroad , 
in the oaks ; the {pirit of the mountain(3) 
shrieked. The blaft came ruftling through 
the hall, and gently touched my harp. The 


(1) Ufoth. 


(2) Offian , the fon of Fingal , is , often , poeti- 
cally called the voice of Cona,. 


'(3) By the fpirit of the mountain is meant that 
deep and melancholy found which precedesa ftorm; 
well knowa to thofe who live in a high coun- 
tye 
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found was mournful and low, like the fong 
of the tomb. Fingal heard it firft, and the 
crowded fighs of his bofom rofe.— Some 
of my heroes are low, faid the gray-haired 
king of Morven. I hear the found of death 
on the harp of my fon. Offian , touch the 
founding firing ; bid the forrow rife ; that 
their f{pirits may fly with joy to Morven’s 
woody hills, 


I touched the harp before the king, the 
found was mournful and low. Bend forward 
from your clouds, I faid, ghofts of my fa- 
thers ! bend ; lay by the red terror of your 
courfe , and receive the falling chief; whe- 
ther he comes from a diftant land, or rifes 


from the rolling fea. Let his robe of mift be 
near; his fpear that is formed of a cloud. 


Place an half extinguished meteor by his fide, 
in the form of the hero’s {word. And, oh! 
let his countenance be lovely , that his 
friends may delight in his prefence. Bend 
from your clouds , I faid , ghofts of my fa- 
thers! bend. 


Such was my fong , in Selma, to. the 
lightly-trembling harp. But Nathos was on 
Ullin’s shore , furrounded by the night; he 
heard the voice of the foe amidft the roar of 
tumbling waves. Silenthe heard their voice, 
and refted on his {pear. 


Morning rofe, with its beams ; the fons 
Dy 
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of Erin appear ; like gray rocks, with.all 
their trees , they {pread along the coaft. Cair- 
bar flood, in the midft, and grimly finiled 
when he faw the foe. 


Nathos rushed forward, in his ftrength; 
nor could Dar-thula ftay behind. She came 
with the hero, lifting her shining {pear. And 
who are thefe, in their armour , in the pride 
of youth ? Who but the fons of Ufnoth , Al- 
thos and dark-haired Ardan ? 


Come , faid Nathos , come! chief of the 
high Temora ! Let our battle be on the 
coaft tor thewhite-bofomed maid. His people 
are not with Nathos ; they are behind that 
rolling fea. Why doft thou bring thy thou- 
fands againft the chief of Etha? Thou didft 
fly (1) trom him, in battle , when his friends 
were around him. 


Youth of the heart of pride , shall Erin’s 
king fight with thee ? Thy fathers were 
not among the renowned, nor of the kings 
of men. Are the arms of foes in their halls? 
Cr the ‘shields of other times ? Cairbar 
is renowned in Temora , nor does he fight 
with little men. 


The tear ftarts from car-borne Nathos; 


(1) He alludes to the flight of Cairbar from 
Selama. 
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he turned his eyes to: his brothers: Their: 
fpears flew , at once , and three heroes 
lay on earth. Then the light of their {words 
gleamed on high; the ranks of Erin yield ; 
as a ridge of dark clouds before a blalt of 
wind. 


Then Cairbar ordered his people , and 
they drew a thoufand bows. A thoufand ar- 
rows flew ; the fons of Ufnoth fell. They 
fell like shree young oaks which ftood alone 
on the hill ; the traveller faw the lovely 
trees , and wondered how they grew fo lo- 
nely ; the blaft of the defart came, by night , 
and laid their green heads low; next day he 
returned , but they were withered, and the 
heath was bare. 


Dar-thula ftood in filent grief, and beheld 
their fall : no tear is in her eye: but her 
look is wildly fad. Pale was her cheek; her 
trembling lips broke short an half-formed 
word. Her dark hair few on the wind.— 
But gloomy Cairbar came. Where is thy 
lover now , the car-borne chief of Etha ? Haft 
thou beheld the halls of Ufnoth > Or the 
dark - brown hills of Fingal ? My battle had 
roared on Morven, did not the winds meet 
Dar-thula. Fingai himfelf would have been 
low , and forrow dwelling in Selma. 


Her shield fell from’ Dar-thula’s arm, her 
D vj 
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breaft of {now appeared. It appeared , but 


it was {tained with blood, for an arrow was 
fixed in her fide. She fell on the fallen Na- 
thos, like a wreath of {now. Her dark hair 
{preads on his face , and their blood is mixing 
round, 


Daughter of Colla ! thou art low! faid 
Cairbar’s hundred bards ; filence is at the 
blue fireams of Selama , for Truthil’s (1) 
race have failed. When wilt thou rife in thy 
beauty, firft of Erin’s maids ? Thy fleep is 
Jone inthe tomb, and the morning diftant 
far. The fun shall not come to thy bed, 
and fay, Awake (2),-Dar-thula ! awake , 
thou firft of women! the wind of {pring is 
abroad, The flowers shake their heads on the 
green hills, the woods wave their growing 
leaves. Retire , O fun, the daughter of Colla 
is afleep. She will not come forth in her 
beauty : she will not move, in the fteps of 
her lovelinefs. 


(1) Truthil was the founder of Dar-thula’s fae 
mily. 

(2) Rife up, my love, my fair one, and come 
away. For lo , the winter is paft, the rain is 
over ,and gone. The flowers appear on the earth 3 
the time of finging is come , and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in our land. The fig-tree putreth 
forth her green figs , and the vines, wzth the tender 
gtape, give a good fmell. Arife, my love , my 
fair one, and come away, 
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| Such was the fong of the bards , when they 
raifed the tomb, I {ung, afterwards, over the 
‘grave, when the king of Morven came ; 
‘when he came to green Ullinto fight with 


: 
‘ear-borne Cairbar. 
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| 
| Tue blue waves of Ullin roll in light, 
) The green hills are covered with day. Trees 


| 
| _ (1) Though the hiftory which is the foundation of 
| the prefent poem , was given in the notes on the 
two pieces preceding , it may not be here impro- 
per to recapitulate fome part’ of what has been faid, 
——Immediately after the death of Cuchullin , 
Cairbar , lord of Atha, openly fet up for him- 
felfin Connaught , and having privately murdered 
young king Cormac , became , without oppofition , 
fole monarch of Ireland. The murder of Cormac 
was fo much refented by Fingal , that he refolved 
on an expedition into Ireland againft Cairbar. Early 
intelligence of his defigns came to Cairbar, and 
he had gathered the tribes together into Ulfter , to 
oppofe Fingal’s landing ; at the fame time his 
brother Cathmor kept himfelf with an army near 
Temora. This Cathmor is ene of the fineft cha- 
 raéters inthe old poetry. His humanity , generofi- 
ty, and hofpicality , were unparalleled : in shorr, 
he had no fault, but too much attachment to fo 
bad a brother as Cairbar. The prefent poem 
has its name from Temora , the royal palace of 
the Irish kings , near which the laft and decifive 
battle was fought between Fingal and Cathmor. 
What has come to the tranflator’s hands , in a 
segular connection , is little more than the open- 
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shake their dusky heads in the breeze: and 
gray torrents pour their noify ftreams.—T wo) 


ing of the poem.—— This work appears, from 
the ftory of it, which is ftill prefervy’d , to have 
been one of the greateft of Offian’s compofitions, 
The variety of the caracters makes it interefting 5 
and the war, as it is carried on by Fingal and 
Cathmor , affords inftances of the greateft bravee 
ry , mixed with incomparably generous actions and 
fentiments. One is at a jo{s for which fide to dee 
clare himfelf ; and often wishes , when both come 
manders match to battle , that both may retura 
victorious At length the good fortune of Fingal 
preponderates , and the family of Cormac are ree | 
eftablished on the Itish throne. /\ 
| 

The Irish traditions relate the affair in another 
light , and exclaim againft Fingal for appointing © 
thirty judges , or rather tyrants, at Temora, for 
regulating the affairs of Ireland. They pretend to 
enumerate many ads of oppreflion committed by 
thofe judges; and afirm, thac both they and a 
part of Fingal’s army, which was left in Ireland 
to enforce their laws, were at laft expelled trom the 
kingdom.—~ Thus the !rish traditions , fay the 
hiftorians of that nation. It is faid , however , 
that tho!e gentlemen fometimes create fads , in 
order afterwards to make remarks upon them 3 at 
Jeaft, that they adopt for real fc&is , the tradi- 
tions of their bards, when they throw luftre on 
the ancient ftate of their country. 


The prefent poem opens in the morning. Cair- 
bar is reprefented as retired from the reft of the 
Irish chiefs , and tormented with remorfe for the 
murder of Cormac , when news was brought him 


of Fingal’s landing. What pafled, preceding that 
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_ green hills , with their aged oaks, furround 
_ anarrow plain. The blue courfe of the moun- 
_tain-ftream is there ; Cairbar ftands on its 
_banks.—His {pear fupports the king: the 
ted eyes of his fear are fad, Cormac rifes 
in his foul, with all his ghaftly wounds. The 
gray form of the youth appears in the midft 
of darknefs , and the blood pours from his 
airy fides.—Cairbar thrice threw his fpear 
on earth ; and thrice he ftroked his beard. 
| His fteps are short 3 he often ftopt : and 
| tofled his finewy arms. He is like a cloud 
in the defart , that varies its form to every 
| blaft: the valleys are fad around, and fear, 
_ by turns, the shower. 


The king, at length, refumed his foul , 
and took his pointed fpear. He turned his 
eyes towards Lena (1). The fcouts of the 
ocean appeared. They appeared with fteps 
of fear, and often looked behind. Cairbar 
knew that the mighty were near , and called 
his gloomy chiefs. The founding fteps of 
his heroes came, They drew , at once, their 


day , and is neceffary to be known for carrying 
onthe poem, is afterwards introduced by way of 
epifode. 


(1) The fcene defcribed here is nearly that of 
the epic poem , Fingal. In this neighbourhvod alfo 
the fons of Ufnoth were killed. 
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{words. There'Morlath (1) ftood with dark« 
ened face. Hidalla’s bushy hair fighs in the 
wind. Red-haired Cormac bends on hiv 
{pear , and rolls his fide-long-looking eyes| 
Wild is the look of Malthos from beneath 
two shaggy brows.—Foldath ftands like ar) 
oozy rock , that covers its dark fides with 
foam ; his {pear is like Slimora’s fir , that 
meets the wind of heaven. His shield iv, 
marked with the ftrokes of battle; and his 
red eye defpifes danger. Thefe and a thou. 
{and other chiefs furrounded car-borne Cair«\ 
bar , when the {cout of ocean came, Mor- 
annal (2), from ftreamy Lena. — His cyan 
hang forward from his face , his lips are! 
trembling , pale. { 

Do the chiefs of Erin fland , he faid Hl 
filent as the grove of evening? Stand they, 
like a filent wood, and Fingal on the coaft? | 
Fingal, who is terrible in battle , the king | 
] 


of ftreamy Morven. “nN 


And haft thou feen the varrior, faid Cair- | 
bar with a figh? Are his heroes many on 


| 

(1) Mér-lath , great in the day of barrle. Hidal- 
la’ , widly looking hero, Cor-mat , expert at fea. | 
Malth-os , flow to fpeak. Fol-dath , generous. : 


(2) Mér-annail , ferong breath 3 a very ptopen | 
Name for a {cout 


1 
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the coaft? Lifts he the fpear of battle ? Or 
comes the king in peace ? 

_ He comes not in peace, O Cairbar: for 
have feen his forward peat (1). It isa me- 
teor of death : the blood of thoufands is on 
lits fteel.—He came firft to the shore, {trong 


i the gray hair of age. Full rofe his finewy 


oO 
mbs , as he {trode in his tmight. That 


word is by his fide which gives no fe- 

ond (2) wound. His shield is terrible , like 
the bloody moon , when it rifes in a Weird 
2ePhen came Offian king of fongs ; and 
Morni's fon, the firft of men. Goiwal leaps 
forward on hig fpear : Dermid fpreads his 
dark-brown locks.—Fillan bends his bow : 
Fergus ftrides in the pride of youth. Whe 
) (1) Mor-annal here alludes to the particular 
‘appearance of Fingal’s {pear. If a man , upon 
Ais firft landing in a ftrange country , kept the 
‘point of his fpear forward , it denoted in thofe 
‘days thar he came in a hoftile manner, and ac- 
cordingly he was treated as an enemy ; if he kept 
the point behind him , it was a token of friend- 
iship , and he was immediately invited to the feaft 
‘according to the hofpitalicy of the times. 


(2) This was the famous fword of Fingal, made 
‘by Luno, a fimith of Lochlin , and after him 
‘poetically called the fon of Luno : it is faid of 
'this fword , that ic killed a man at every ftroke ; 
and thar Fingal never ufed it , but in times of 
the greateft danger. 
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is that with aged locks? A dark shield is on 
his fide. His {pear trembles at every ftep 
and age is on his limbs. He bends his dark 
face to the ground ; the king of {pears i 
fad ! It is Ufnoth , O Cairbar , coming te 
revenge his fons. He fees green Ullin with 
tears , and he remembers the tombs of hi: 
children. But far before the reft, the for 
of Offian comes , bright in the fimile: 
of youth, fair as the firft beams of the fun 
His long hair falls on his back.—His dark 
brows are half hid beneath his helmet o!} 
fteel. His {word hangs loofe on the hero’ 
fide. His {pear glitters as he moves. 1 fled frem 
his terrible eyes, king of high Temora! 


Then fly , thou feeble man, faid the gloo: 
my wrath of Foldath : fly to the grey ftreams 
of thy land, fon of the little foul ! Have 
not I feen that Ofcar ? I beheld the chief 
in battle. He is of the mighty in danger: 
but there are others who lift the f{pear.— 
Erin has many fons as brave : yes—more) 
brave , O car-borne Cairbar ! — Let Foldath 
meet him in the ftrength of his courfe, 
and ftop this mighty ftream.—My {pear is 
covered with the blood of the valiant ; my’ 
shield is like Tura’s wall. | 


Shall Foldath alone meet the foe , replied 
the dark-browed Malthos? Are not they nu-) 
merous on our coatft , like the waters of a 


j 
i 


| 


—— 
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ithoufand ftreams ? Are not thefe the chiefs 
‘who vanquished Swaran , when the fons of 
Erin fled > And shall Foldath meet their 
ibraveft hero 2 Foldath of the heart of pride! 
take the ftrength of the people by thy fide ; 
and let Malthos come. My fword is red with 
HMlaughter , but who has heard my words (1)? 


Sons of green Erin, begun the mild Hi- 
dalla , let not Fingal hear your words: left 
the foe rejoice, and his arm be ftrong in 

'the land.—Ye are brave , O warriors , and 
“ai the tempefts of the defart ; they meet 
the rocks without fear , and overturn the 
woods in their courfe.—But let us move in 
our ftrength , and flow as a gathered cloud , 
when the winds drive it from béhind.— 
'Then shall the mighty tremble , and the 
{pear drop from the hand of the valiant.— 
We fee the cloud of death, they will fay; 
/and their faces will turn pale. Fingal will 
/mourn in his age ; and fay that his fame 
| Is ceafed.—Morven will behold his chiefs no 


}more : the mofs of years shall grow in 
| Selma. 


Cairbar heard their words, in filence, like 
the cloud of a shower : it ftands dark on 


_ intended the expreffion as a rebuke to the felf-praife 


e 
| (1) That is , who has heard my vaunting ? He 
of Foldath. 
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Cromla, till the lightning burfts its fide ; the 
valley gleams with red light 5 the fpirits 
of the ftorm rejoice.—So ftood the filent 
king of Ternora ; at length his words are 
heard. 


Spread the feaft on Lena: and let my 
hundred bards attend. And thou , red-hair’d 
Olla, take the harp of the king.Go to OG 
car king of {words and bid him to our feafts 
To-day we feaft and hear the fong 3 to- 
morrow break the fpears. Tell him that I 
have raifed the tomb of Cathol (1); and that 
my bards have fung to his ghoft. — Tell 
him that Cairbar has heard his fame at the 
ftream of diftant Carun (2). 


Cathmor (3) is not here ; the generoug) 


\t) Cathol the fon of Maronnan , or Moran , 
was murdered by Cairbar , for his attachment to 
the family of Cormac. He had attended Ofcar to 
the war of Inis-thona , where they contracted a) 
great friendship for one another. Ofcar , immediates 
ly after the death of Cathol , had fent a fore 
mal challenge to Cairbar, which he prudently dee 
clined, but conceived a fecret hatred againft Of 
car , and had beforehand contrived to kill hin) 
at the feaft , to which he here invites him. ' 


(2) He alludes to the battle of Ofcar againft 
Catos , king of ships ; who is fuppofed to be the 
fame with Caraufins the ufurper. 


(3) Cath-mor , great in battle. Cairbar takes ad 
brother 


; 


a 
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brother of Cairbar; he is not here with his 
thoufands , and our arms are weak. Cathmor 
is a foe to ftrife at the feaft : his foul is bright 
as the fun. But Cairbar shall fight with Or 
car, chiefs of the high Temora! His words 
for Cathol were many ; and the wrath of 
Cairbar burns. He shall fall on Lena : and 
my fame shall rife in blood. 


The faces of the heroes brightened. They 
f{pread over Lena’s heath. The feaft of shells 
is prepared. The fongs of the bards arofe. 


We heard (1) the voice of joy on the 


- coaft, and we thought that the mighty Cath- 


mor came, Cathmor the friend of ftrangers ! 


vantage of his brother’s abfence , to perpetrate his 
ungenerous defigns againft Ofcar-; for the noble 
f{pirit of Cathmor , had he been prefent , would 
not have permitted the laws of that hofpitality y 
for which he was fo renowned himfelf, , to be 
violated. The brothers form a contraft : we do 
not deteft the mean foul of Cairbar more than 
we admire the difinterefted and generous mind of 
Cathmor. 


(1 } Fingal’s army heard the joy that was in 


-Cairbar’s camp. The chara&er given of Cathmor 


is agreeable to the times. Some , through oftenta- 
tion , were hofpitable ; and others fell naturaily 
into a cuftom handed down from their anceftors. 
But what matks ftrongly the character of Cathmar , 
is his averfion te praife ; for he is reprefented to 
dwell in a wood to ayoid the thanks of his guetts 5 


Vou, Il. 
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the brother of red-haired Cairbar. But their 
fouls were not the fame : for the light of 
heaven was in the bofom of Cathmor. His - 
towers rofe on the banks of Atha : feven 
paths led to his halls. Seven chiefs ftood 
on thofe paths , and called the ftranger to 
the feaft. But Cathmor dwelt in the wood 
to avoid the voice of praife. 


Olla came with his fongs. Ofcar went to 


Cairbar’s feaft. Three hundred heroes at- 
tended the chief , and the clang of their 


which is ftill a higher degree of gencrofity than that 
of Axylus in Homer: for the poet does not fay , 
but the good man might, at the head of his own 
table, have heard with pleafure the praife beftowed on 
him by the people he entertained. 


A Euro d* ap eregpys Lon atyaboc Aroyndus 
Tevbpavidny , os evasey evuryrévn ev A’pioty 5 
A ovetos Froroso » pIAG@es J ny cdvOpmrrercs® 
Tlevras yelp qurcecusy , od@ Err vinia valve 
Hom. Il. 6. 12. 


Next Teuthra’s fon diftain’d the fands with blood , 

Axylus, hofpitable , rich and good : 

In fair Arisbe’s walls, his native place , 

He held his feat; a friend to human race. 

Faft by the road, his ever open door 

Oblig’d the wealthy , and celiey’d the poor. 
Pork. 
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arms is terrivle. The gray dogs bounded on 
the heath , and their howling is frequent. 
Fingal faw the departure of the hero: the foul 
of the king was fad. He dreads the gloomy 
Cairbar : but who of the race of Trenmor 
feared the foe? 


My fon lifted high the fpear of Cormac: 
an hundred bards met him with fongs. Cair- 
bat concealed with {miles the death that 
was dark in his foul. The feaft is {pread, 
the shells refound ; joy brightens the face of 
the hoft. But it was like the parting beam 
of the fun, when he is to hide his red head 
in a ftorm. 


 Cairbar rofe in his arms ; darknefs gathers 
on his brow. The hundred harps ceafed at 
once. The clang (1) of shields is heard. Far 
diftant on the heath Ollila raifed his fong of 
woe. My fon knew the fign of death ; and 
‘rifing feized his fpear. 

(1) When a chief was determined to killa man 
‘that was in his power already , it was ufual to fig- 
inify , that his death was intended, by the found 
of a shield ftruck with the blunt engof a fpear; 
jat the fame time that a bard at a ance raifed 
the death-fong. A ceremony of another kind was 
long ufed in Scotland upon fuch occafions. Every 
“body has heard that a bull’s head was ferved up 
to Lord Douglas in the caftle of Edinburgh , as 
a certain fignal of his approaching death, 


Eij 
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Ofcar ! faid the dark-red Cairbar, I behold | 
the {pear (1) of Erin’s oe Thai {pear of | 
‘Temora (2) glitters in thy hand, fon of the: 
woody Morven ! It was the pride of an) 
hundred kings , the death of heroes of old. | 
Yield it , fon of Ollian » yield it to car- 
borne Cairbar. 


Shali I yield, Ofcar replied , the gift of 
Erin’s injured king ; the gift of fie Waite 
Cormac , when Ofcat eacered his foes ? I 
came to this halls of joy, when Swaran fled 
from Fingal. Gladnefs rofe in the face of | 
youth : he gave the fpear of Temora. Nor’ 
did he give it to the feeble , O Caixbar , 
neither to the weak in foul. The darknefs of | 
thy face is not a fterm to me ; nor are thine’ 
eyes the flames of death. Do Tie thy clang=) 
ing shield ? Does my foul tremble at Olla’s’ 
fong ? No : Cairbar, frighten thou the feeble 5 
Ofcar is like a rock. 


And wilt thou rot yield the {pear , replied) 
the rifing pride of Cairbar ? Are thy words: 


(1) Cormac , the fon of Arth, had given the. 
{pear , whicl is here the foundation of the quar-" 
rel, to Ofcar, when he came to congratulate him ,’ 
upon Swaran’s being expelled from “Ireland. 


(2) Ti-mér-ri’ , che houfe of the great king | 
the name of the royal paiace of the fupreme kings 
of Ireland, 
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mighty becaufe Fingal is near , the gray-hair- 
ed warrior of Morven. He has fought with 
little men. But he muft vanish before Cair- 
bar , like a thin pillar of miit before the 
winds of Atha (tr). 


Were he who fought with little men near 
the chief of Atha : Atha’s chief would yield 
green Erin to avoid his rage. Speak not of 
the mighty , O Cairbar ! but turn thy fword 
on me, Our ftrength is equal : but Fingal is 
renowned ! the firft of mortal men! 


_ Their people faw the darkening chiefs. 
Their crowding fteps are heard around. Their 
eyes roll in fire. A thoufand fwords are half 
unsheathed. Red-haired Olla raifed the fong 
of battle : the trembling joy of Ofcar’s foul 
arofe : the wonted joy of his foul when 
Fingal’s horn was heard. 


Dark as the {welling wave of ocean be- 
fore the rifing winds , when it bends its head 
near the coaft, came on the hoft of Cairbar, 
—Danghter of Tofcar (2) ! why that tear ? 


(1) Atha, shallow river ; the name of Cairbar’s 
feat in Connaught. 


(2) The poet means Malvina , the daughter of 
Tofear, to whom he addrefled that part of the 
poem , which related to the death of Ofcar hes 


lover. 
E ij 
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Heis not fallen yet. Many were the deaths of 


his arm before my hero fell !—Behold they 


fall before my fon, like the groves in the de~ © 


fart, when an angry ghoft rushes through 


night,and takes their green heads in his hand! _ 
Morlath falls : Maronnan dies: Conachar | 


trembles in his bleod. Cairbar shrinks be- | 


fore Ofcar’s fword ; and creeps in darknefs 


behind his ftone. He lifted the fpear in fe- 


cret , and pierced my Ofcar’s fide. He falls 
forward on his shield : his knee fuftains the 
chief : but his {pear is in his hand. See gloo- 
my Cairbar (1) falls. The fteel pierced his 
forehead , and divided his red hair behind. 
He lay , like a shattered rock , which Crom- 
Ja shakes from its fide. But never more shall 
Ofcar rife ! he leans on his bofly shield. His 
{pear is in his terrible hand : Erin’s fons ftood 
diftant and dark. Their shouts arofe , like 
the crowded noife of ftreams, and Lena echo- 
ed around. 


Fingal heard the found ; and took his fa- 
ther’s {pear. His fteps are before us on the 


(1) The Irish hiftorians place the death of Cair- 
bar in the latter end of the third century : they 
fay , he was killed in battle againft Ofcar the fon 
of Offian , but deny thatahe fell by his hand. As 
they have nothing to go upon but the traditions of 
their bards, the ctranflator thinks that rhe account 
of Offian is as probable : at the worft, it is but 
oppofing one tradition to another, 


SS 
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heath. He fpoke the words of woe. I hear 
the noife of battle : and Ofcar is alone. Rife, 
ye fons of Morven , and join the hero’s{word. 


Offian rushed along the heath. Fillan 
“bounded over Lena. Fergus flew with feet 
of wind. Fingal ftrode in his ftrength, and 
the light of his shield is terrible. The fons of 
Erin faw it far diftant ; they trembled in their 
fouls. They knew that the wrath of the king 
arofe : and they forefaw their death. We firlt 
atrived ; we fought; and Erin’s chiefs with- 
ftood our rage. But when the king came, 
in the found of his courfe, what heart of 
fteel could ftand ! Erin fled over Lena. Death 
purfued their flight. 


We faw Ofcarleaning onhis shield. We faw 
his blood around. Silence darkened on every 
hero’s face. Each turned his back and wept. 
The king ftrove to hide his tears. His gray 
beatd whittled in the wind. He bends his 
head over his fon: and his words are mixed 
with fighs, 


And art thou fallen , Ofcar, in the midft 
of thy courfe ? the heart of the aged beats 
over thee ! He fees thy coming battles. He 
beholds the battles which ought to come, 
but they are cut off from thy fame. When 
shall joy dwell at Selma? When shall the 
fong of grief ceafe on ee My fons 

i¥ 
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fall by degrees : Fingal shall be the lat of 


his race. The fame which I have received 
shall pafs away : my age will be without 
friends. I shall fit like a grey cloud in my 
hall : nor shall I expect the return of a fon, 
in the midft of his founding arms. Weep , ye 
ai of Morven! never more shall Ofcar 
rile! q 


And they did weep, O Fingal ! dear was 
the hero to their fouls. He went outto battle, 
and the foes vanished ; he returned, in peace, 
amidft their joy. No father mourned his fon 
flain in youth ; no brother his brother of 
love. They fell, without tears , for the chief 
of the people was low ! Bran (1) is howling 
at his feet : gloomy Luath is fad , for he 
had often led them to the chace 5 to the 
bounding roes of the defart. 


When Ofcar beheld his friends around, his 
white breaft rofe with a figh.—The groans , 
he faid , of my aged heroes , the howling 
of my dogs, the fudden burfts of the fong 
of grief have melted Ofcar’s foul. My foul, 
- that never melted before ; it was like the fteel 
of my fword. — Offian , carry me to my 


(1) Bran was one of Fingal’s dogs. He was fo 
rematkable for his fleetnefs , that the poet , in a piece 
which is not juft now in the tranilator’s hands , 
has given him the fame properties with Virgil’s 
Camilla, 
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hills ! Raife the ftones of my fame. Place the 
horn of the deer, and my fword within my 
narrow dwelling. — The torrent hereafter 
may wash away the earth of my tomb: the 
hunter may find the fteel and fay, « This 
«has been Ofcar’s fword. » 


And falleft thou, fon of my fame ! And 
shall I never fee thee , Ofcar! When others 
hear of their fons, I shall not hear of thee. 
The mofs ison the ftones ofhis tomb, and the 
mournful wind is there. The battle shall be 
fought without him : he shall not purfue the 
dark-brown hinds. When the warrior returns 
from battles, and tells of other lands , he 
will fay , I have feen a tomb , by the roar- 
ing ftream, where a warrior darkly dwells : 
he was flain by car-borne Ofcar, the firft of 
mortal men.—I, perhaps , shall hear him, and 
a beam of joy will rife in my foul. 


The night would have defcended in for- 
row ,and morning returned in the shadow of 
grief: our chiefs would have ftood like cold 
dropping rocks on Lena , and have forgor 
the war, had not the king difperfed his grief, 
and raifed his mighty voice. The chiefs , as 
new-wakened from dreams, lift their heads 
around, 


How long shall we weep on Lena 5 of 
pour our tears in Ullin? The mighty will 
Ey 
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not return. Ofcar shall not rife in his ftrength. 
The valiant muft fall one day, and be no 
more known on his hills.—Where are our 
fathers , O warriors ! the chiefs of the times 
of old? They have fet like ftars that have 
shone , we only hear the found of their praife. 
But they were renowned in their day , and 
the terror of other times. Thus shall we pafs, 
O warriors, in the day of our fall. Then let 
us be renowned when we may ; and leave 
our fame behind us, like the laft beams of 
the fun , when he hides his red head in the 
weft. 


Ullin , my aged bard ! take the ship of 
the king. Carry Ofcar to Selma , and let 
the daughters of Morven weep. We shall fight 
in Erin for the race of fallen Cormac. The 
days of my years begin to fail :Ifeel the weak- 
ne(s of my arm. My fathers bend from their 
clouds , to receive their gray-haired fon. But , 
Trenmor ! before 1 go hence, one beam of 
my fame shall rife : fo shall my days end, as 
my years begun, in fame : my life shall be 
one ftream of light to other times. 


Ullin raif’d his white fails: the wind of 
the fouth came forth. He bounded on the 
‘waves towards Selma’s walls. — I remained 
an my grief, but my words were not heard. 
~—The feaft is fpread on Lena: an hundred 
heroes reared the tomb of Cairbar: but no 
Song is saifed over the chief ; for his foul 
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had been dark and bloody. We remembered 
the fall of Cormac ! and what could we fay in 
Cairbar’s praife? 


The night came rolling down. The light 
of an hundred oaks arofe. Fingal far beneath 
a tree. The chief of Etha fat near the king’, 
the gray-hair’d ftrength of Ufnoth. 


Old Althan (1) ftood in the midft , and 
told the tale of fallen Cormac. Althan the 
fon of Conachar , the’ friend of car-borne 
Cuchullin: he dwelt with Cormac in windy 
Temora, when Semo’s fon fought with ge- 
nerous Torlath. — The tale of Althan was 
mournful, and the tear was in his eye. 


(2) The fetting fun was yellow on Do= 
ra (3). Gray evening began to defcend. Te- 
mora’ woods shook with the blaft of the 
unconftant wind. A cloud, at length, ga- 


(1) Althan , the fon of Conachar , was the chief 
bard of Arth king of Ireland. After the death of 
Arth , Althan attended his fon Cormac , and was 
ptefent at his death. He had made his efcape 
from Cairbar , by the means of Cathmor , and 
coming to Fingal, related, as here, the death of 
his mafter Cormac. 


(2) Althan f{peaks, 


(3) Doira , the woody fide of a mountain ; it is 
here a hill in the neighbourhood of Temora. 
vj 
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thered in the weft , and a red ftar looked 
from behind its edge.—I ftood in the wood 
alone , and faw a ghoft on the darkening air. 
His ftride extended from hill to hill : his 
shield was dim on his fide. It was the fon of 
Semo: I knew the fadnefs of his face. But 
he paffed away in his blaft ; and all was 
dark around.—My foul was fad. I went to 
the hall of shells. A thoufand lights arofe ; 
the hundred bards had ftrung the harp. Cor- 
mac ftood in the midft , like the morning 
ftar (1), when it rejoices on the eaftern 
hill, and its young beams are bathed in show~ 
ers. — The fword of Artho (2) was in the 
hand of the king; and he looked with joy 
on its polished ftuds : thrice he attempted to 
draw it, and thrice he failed : his yellow 
Jocks are {pread on his shoulders : bis cheeks 


(1) Qualis , ubi oceani perfufus Lucifer unda , 

Quem Venus ante alios aftrorum diligit ignes y 

Extulit os facrum calo , tenebrafque refolvit. 
VIRG. 


So from the feas exerts his radiant head , 

The flar , by whom the lights of heav’n are led; 

Shakes from his rofy locks the pearly dews ; 

Di{pels the darknefs , and the day renews. 
DRYDEN. 


Meg, ,ot Artho ,the father of Cormac king 
ot Itcland. ; 
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of youth are red.—I mourned over the beam 
of youth, for he was foon to fet. 


_ Althan ! he faid , with a fimile , haft thou 
beheld my father ? Heavy is the fword of 
the king, furely his arm was ftrong. O that 
were like him in battle, when the rage of 
his wrath arofe ! then would I have met , 
like Cuchullin , the car-borne fon of Canté- 
Ja ! But years may come on , O Althan! 
and my arm be ftrong.—Haft thou heard of 
Semo’s fon, the chief of high Temora? He 
might have returned with his fame ; for he 
promifed to return to-night. My bards wait 
him with their fongs , and my feaft is 
{pread.— 

I heard the king in filence. My tears be- 
gan to fow.Ihid them with my gray locks 3 
but he perceived my grief. 


Son of Conachar ! he faid, is the king 
of Turalow 2? Why burfts thy figh in fecret? 
And why defcends the tear ? Comes the 
car-borne Torlath ? Or the found of the red- 
haired Cairbar ?—They come !—for I fee thy 
grief; and Tura’s king is low !—-Shall J not 
tush to batrle2—But I cannot lift the arms 
of my fathers !—O had mine arm the ftrength 
of Cuchullin , foon would Cairbar fly ; the 
fame of my fathers would be renewed , and 
the actions of other times ! 


He took his bow of yew. Tears flow from 
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his fparkling eyes. —Grief faddens around : 
the bards bend forward from their harps.’ 
The blaft touches their ftrings , and the: 
found of woe afcends. | 
A voice is heard ata diftance , as of one 
in grief ;it was Carril of other times, who 
came from the dark Slimora (1).—He told | 
of the death of Cuchullin , and of his mighty 
deeds. Fhe people were fcattered around | 
his tomb: their arms lay on the ground, They. | 
had forgot the battle, for the found of his | 
shield had ceafed. : 
{ 


But who, faid the foft-voiced Carril, come — 
like the bounding roes? their ftature is like — 
the young trees of the plain , growing in | 
a shower :—Soft and ruddy are their cheeks: 
but fearlefs fouls look forth from their eyes. | 
—Who but the fons of Ufnoth , the car-_ 
borne chiefs of Etha? The people rife on 
every fide , like the ftrength of an half- 
extinguished fire , when the winds come fud- 
denly from the defart , on their ruftling wings. 
—The found of Caithbat’s shield was heard. 
The heroes faw Cuchullin (2), in the form 


(1)Slimora, a hill in Connaught , near which 
Cuchullin was killed. 


(2) That is, they faw a manifeft likenefs be< 
tween the perfon of Nathos and Cuchullin. 
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of lovely Nathos. So rolled his {parkling eyes, 
and fuch were his fteps on his heath.— Battles 
are fought at Lego : the fword of Nathos 
prevails. Soon shalt thou behold him in thy 
halls, king of woody Temora! — 


And foon may I behold him, O Carril! 
replied the returning joy of Cormac. But 
my. foul is fad for Cuchuliin: his voice was 
pleafant in mine ear.— Often have we moved 
on Dora, at the chace of the dark-brown 
hinds : his bow was unerring on the moun. 
tains.—He {poke of mighty men. He told 
of the deeds of my fathers ; and I felt the 
joy of my breaft.—Bur fit thou, at the feaft, 
O Carril ; I have often heard thy voice. Sing 
in the praife of Cuchullin ; and of that mighty 
ftranger. 


Day rofe on Temora, with all the beams 
of the eaft. Trathin came to the hall , the 
fon of old Gellama (1).—I behold , he faid , 
a dark cloud in the defart , king of Innis- 
fail ! a cloud it feemed at firft , but now a 
crowd of men. One ftrides before them in 
his ftrength ; and his red hair flies in the 
wind. His shield glitters to the beam of the 
eaft. His {pear is in his hand. 


Call him to the feaft of Temora, replied 


(1) Geal-lamha , whize-handed. 
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the king of Erin, My hall is the houfe of 
ftrangers , fon of the generous Gellama ! — 
Perhaps it is the chief of Etha ,coming in the 
found of his renown.—Hail , mighty ftran- 


: 


ger , art thou of the friends of Cormac ?— _ 


But Carril , he is dark , and unlovely ; and 
he draws his fword. Is that the fon of Ufmoth, 
bard of the times of old? 


It is not the fon of Ufnoth, faid Carril, 


but the chief of Atha.—Why comeft thou 
in thy arms to Temora, Cairbar of the gloo- 
my brow ? Let not thy fword rife againft 


Cormac ! Whither doft thou turn thy fpeed? 
He paffed on in his darknefs , and feized 


the hand of the king. Cormac forefaw his 


death , and the rage of his eyes arofe. — 
Retire , thou gloomy chief of Atha : Nathos 
comes with battle. — Thou art bold in Cor- 
mac's hall ,for hisarm is weak.—The {word 
entered Cormac’s fide: he fell in the halls of 


his fathers. His fair hair is in the duit. His » 


blood is fmoaking round. 


And art thou fallen in thy halls , I faid (1) , 
© fon of noble Artho ? The shield of Cu- 
chullin was not near. Nor the {pear of thy 
father. Mournful are the mountains of Erin , 


for the chief of the people is low !—Bleft be 


€:) Althan fpeaks. 


| 


} 
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thy foul ,O Cormac ! thou art fnatched from 
the midft of thy courfe. 


_ My words came to the ears of Cairbar , 
and he clofed us (1) in the midft of darknefs, 
| He feared to ftretch his {word to the bards (1): 
though his foul was dark. Three days we 
pined alone : on the fourth , the noble Cath- 
-mor came.—He heard our voice from the 


‘cave; he turned the eye of his wrath on 
(Cairbar. 


Chief of Atha ! he faid,how long wilt thou 
pain my foul > Thy heart is like the rock of 
the defart; and thy thoughts are dark.—But 
‘thou art the brother of Cathmor , and he will 
fight thy battles.—But Cathmor’s foul is not 
like thine, thou feeble hand of war! The 
Tight of my bofom is ftained with thy deeds: 
the bards will not fing of my renown, They 
may fay ,« Cathmor was brave, but he fought 
«for gloomy Cairbar. » They will pafs over 
-my-tomb in filence , and my fame shall not 
be heard.—Cairbar ! loofe the-bards : they 
are the fons of other times. Their voice shall 
be heard in other ages, when the kings of 
-Temora have failed. 


| (1) That is , himfelf and Carril , as it afters 
wards appears. 


(2) The perfons of the bards were fo facred , 
that even he , who had juft murdered his foye< 
feign , feared to kill them. 
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We came forth at the words of the chief. 
We faw him in his ftrength. He was like thy 
youth, O Fingal, when thou firft didft lif 
the fpear. — His face was like the funny 
field when it is bright: no darknefs moved 
over his brow. But he came'with his thoufands 
to Ullin , to aid the red-haired Cairbar : and 
now he comes to revenge his death , O 


king of woody Morven.— | 


And let him come , replied the king ; 1 
Jove a foe like Cathmor. His foul is great: 
his arm is ftrong , and his battles are full of 
fame.—But the little foul is like a vapour 
that hovers round the marshy lake: it never 
rifes on the green hill, left the winds meet 
it there : its dwelling is in the cave , and 


it fends forth the dart of death. 


Ufnoth ! thou haft heard the fame of Etha’s 
car-borne chiefs—Our young heroes , O 
warrior, are like the renown of our fathers. 
—They fight in youth , and they fall : their 
names ate in the fong.—But we are old, 
O Ufnoth, let us not fall like aged oaks 5 
which the blaft overturns in fecret. The hun- 
ter came , paft and faw them lying gray 
acrofs a ftream. How have thefe fallen? he: 


faid , and whiftling paffed along. 


Raife the fong of joy , ye bards of Mor= > 
ven, that our fouls may forget the paft. — 
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The red ftars look on us from the clouds, 
_and filently defcend. Soon shall the gray beam 
of the morning rife, and shew us the foes © 
of Cormac.—Fillan | take the {pear of the 
i king; go to Mora’s dark-brown fide. Let thine 
_eyes travel over the heath , like flames of 
‘fire. Obferve the foes of Fingal , and the 
; courfe of generous Cathmor. I heard a di- 
| ftant found, like the falling of rocks in the 
| defart.—But ftrike thou thy shield , at times, 
that they may not come through night, and 
the fame of Morven ceafe.—I begin tar Be 
alone, my fon, andI dread the fall of my 
Tenown, 
The voice of the bards arofe. The king 
leaned on the shield of Trenmor.—Sleep de- 
‘f{cended on his eyes, and his future battles 
-rofe in his dreams. The hoft are fleeping 
around, Dark-haired Fillan obferved the foe. 
His fteps are on a diftant hill: we hear , 
tc times, his clanging shield. 


i One of the Fragments of ancient Poetry lately 
) published , gives a different account of the death 
'ef Ofcar , the fon of Offian. The tranflaror , 
; though he well knew the more probable tradition 
concerning that hero , was unwilling to reject a 
|Poem , which, if not really of Offian’s compofi- 
tion , has much of his manner , and concife turn 
of expreffion. A more correét copy of that fragment, 
/ which has fince come to the tranflator’s hands , 
has enabled him to corre& the miftake , into which 
a fimilarity of names had led thofe who handed 
j 
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down te poem by tradition. The heroes of) 
the piece ate Ofcarthe fon of Caruth, and Der= 
mid the fon of Diaran. Offian , or perhaps his 
imitator , opens the poem with a lamentation for) 
Ofcar , and afterwards , by an eafy tranfition 
relates the ftory of Ofcar the fon of Caruth, who: 
feems to have bore the fame charaéter , as well as 
name, with Ofear the fon of Offian, Though the 
tranflator thinks he has good reafon to reje& the 
fragment as the compofition of Offian 3 yet as it 
is, after all, ftill fomewhat doubtful whether it is 
or nor, he has here fubjoined it. 


W HY openeft thou afresh the fpring of my 
grief , O fon of Alpin, inquiring how Ofcar fell > 
My eyes are blind with tears ; but memory beams 
on my heart. How can I relate the mournful death 
of the head of the people ! Chief of the warriors y 
Ofcar, my fon, shall I fee thee no more} 


He fell as the moon in a ftorm 3 as the fun 
from the midft of his courfe , when clouds rife 
from the wafte of the waves, when the blacknefs of 
the ftorm inwraps the rocks of Ardannider. I, like 
an ancient oak on Morven , I moulder alone in 
my place. The blaft hath lopped my branches away 5 
and I tremble at the wings of the north. Chief 
of the warriors , Ofcar, my fon! shall I fee thee 
no more! 


But, fon of Alpin, the hero fell not harmlefs 
as the grafs of the field the blood of the mighty 
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was on his fword , and he travelled with death 
| through the ranks of their pride. But Ofcar, thou 
' fon of Caruth, thou haft fallen low! No enemy 
| fell by thy hand. Thy fpear was ftained with the 
blood of thy friend. 


+ Dermid and Ofcar were one : They reaped the 


| : nie * , . 
| battle together. Their friendship was ftrong as their 


| fteel 3 and death walked between them to the field, 
| They came on the foe like two rocks falling from 
| the brows of Ardven. Their fwords were {tained with 


the blood of the valiant : warriors fainted at their 
names. Who was equal to Ofcar , but Dermid 3 
and who to Dermid , but Ofcar ? 


They killed mighty Dargo in the field 3 Dargo 


| who never fled in war. His daughter was fair as 


the morn ; mild as the beam of night. Her eyes, 
like two ftars in a shower : her breath , the gale 
of fpring : her breafts , as the new-fallen fnow 


| floating on the moving heath. The warriors faw 


: 
) her, and loved; their fouls were fixed on the 
| 


_ maid. Each loved her as his fame ; each muft poffefs 
her or die. But her foul was fixed on Ofcar 3 the 
fon of Caruth was the youth of her love. She 


| forgot the bleod of her father 3 and loved the 


_ hand that flew him. 


Son of Caruth, faid Dermid , I love; O Of- 
car, I love this maid. But her foul cleayeth unto 
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thee ; and nothing can heal Dermid. Here , pierce 
this bofom , Ofcar; relieve me, my friend , with 
thy {word. 


My {word , fon of Diatan , shall never be ftained: | 
with the blood of Dermid. 


Who then is worthy to flay me , O Ofcar,! 
fon of Caruth ? Let not my life pafs away uns 
known. Let none but Ofcar flay me. Send me with) 
honour to the grave , and let my death be renowned. | 


Dermid , make ufe of thy fword ; fom of Dia-| 
tan , wield thy fteel. Would thar I fell with thee !. 
that my death came from the hand of Dermid! | 


They fought by the brook of the mountain , . 
by the ftreams of Branno. Blood tinged the run=) 


ning water, and curdled round the moffly ftones.! 
The ftately Dermid fell ; he fell, and fmiled in 
death. 


And falleft thou, fon of Diaran , falleft thom 
by Ofcar’s hand ! Dermid who never yielded in)! 
wat, thus do I fee thee fall ! He went, andj 


returned to the maid of his love 3 he returned , 
bur she perceived his grief. 


Why that gloom, fon of Caruth ? what shades 
thy mighty foul 2 
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Though once renowned for the bow, O maid, 
{ lave loft my fame. Fixed on a tree by the 
srook of the hill, is the shield of the valiant Gor- 
nut, whom I flew in battle. I have wafted the day 
vain, nor could my arrow pierce it. 


Let me try, fon of Caruth, the skill of Dargo’s 
daughter. My hands were taught the bow : my fa- 
ther delighted in my skill. 


| She went. He ftood behind the shield. Her ar- 
‘ow flew, and pierced his breaft, 


| 

Blefled be that hand of fnow; and bleffed that 
pow of yew! Who but the daughter of Dargo was 
Worthy to flay the fon of Caruth ? Lay me in the 


jarth , my fair one 5 lay me by the fide of Dermid. 


} Ofcar ! the maid replied , Ihave the foul of the 
inighty Dargo. Well pleafed I can meet death. My 
Jotrow I can end. She pierced her white bofom 
With the fteel. She fell ; she trembled 3 and died. 


) By the brook of the hill their graves are laid; 
|. birch’s unequal shade covers their tomb, Often 
on their green earthen tombs the branchy fons of 
he mountain feed , when mid-day is all in flames, 
ind filence oyer all the hills. 


| 
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A PAD, Ent ie 


H AST (z) thou left thy blue courfe im 
heaven , golden-haired fon of the sky! The 


(1) Fingal , returning from an expedition which 
he had made into the Roman province , refolved 
to vifit Cathulla king of Inis-tore , and brother to 
Comala , whofe ftory is related , at large , in the 
dramatic poem , published in this colle&tion. Upon 
his coming in fight of Carric-thura , the palace of 
Cathuila , he obferved a flame on its top , which y 
in thofe days, was a fignal of diftrefs. The wind 
drove him into a bay , at fome diftance from Care 
ric-thura , and he was obliged to pafs the night 
on the shore. Next day he attacked the army of 


Frothal king of Sora. who had befieged Cathulla 


in his palace of Carric-thura, and took Frothal — 
himfelf prifoner, after he had engaged him in a 
fingle combat. The deliverance of Carric-thura is 
the fubje& of the poem ,y but feveral other epifodes 
ate interwoven with it. It appears from tradition , 
that this poem was addreffed to a Culdee , ot 
one of the firft Chriflian miffionaries , and that 


the ftory of the Spirit of Loda , fuppofed to be 


the ancient Odin of Scandinavia , was introduced 
by Offian-in oppofition to the Culdee’s dodrine. 
Be this as it will, it lets us into Offian’s notions 
of a fuperior being ; and shews that he was noc 


‘addiQed to the fuperftition wich prevailed all the 


world over , before the introdu@ion of Chriftir 


) aniry. 


{:) The fong of Ullia , with ee poem 
i} 
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‘weft has opened its gates ; the bed of thy res 
pofe is there. The waves come to behold thy 
beauty : they lift their trembling heads : they 
fee thee lovely in thy fleep ; but they shrink 
away with fear. Reft , in thy shadowy cave, 
© fun! and let thy return be in joy.— But 
let a thoufand lights arife to the found of 
the harps of Selma: let the beam {pread in 
the hall , the king of shells is returned ! The 
ftrife of Crona (1) 1s paft, like founds that 
are no more : raife the fong , O bards , the - 
king is returned with his fame ! | 


Such was the fong of Ullin , when Fin- 
gal returned from battle : when he returned 
in the fair blushing of youth; with all his 
heavy locks. His blue arms were on the 
hero ; like a gray cloud on the fun, when 
he moves in his robes of mift , and shews 
but half his beams. His heroes follow the 
king: the feaft of shells is {pread, Fingal 
turns to his bards , and bids the fong to rife. 


opens, is in a lyric meafure. It was ufval with 
Fingal , when he returned from his expeditions , 
to fend his bards finging before him. This fpecies 
of triumph is called, by Offian, rhe fong of vie- 


gCrys 


(1) Ofian has celebrated the ftrife of Crona , ir 
a particular poem. This poem is conreted with it. 
but it was impoffible for the tranflator to procure 
that part which relates to Crona, with any degre: 
of purity. 


| 
: | 
| 
i 
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Voices of echoing Cona ! he faid, O bards 
_ of other times ! Ye , on whofe fouls the blue 
hofts of our fathers rife ! ftrike the harp in 
_ my hall; and let Fingal hear the fong. Plea- 
- fant is the joy of grief !it is like the shower’ 
of fpring , when it foftens the branch 
of the oak , and the young leaf lifts its green 
head. Sing on, O bards , to-morrow we Lift 
the fail. My blue courfe is through the 
ocean, to Carric-thura’s walls; the mofly walls 
of Sarno, where Comala dwelt. There the 
noble Cathulla fpreads the feaft of shells. 
The boars of his woods are many ,and the 
found of the chace shall arife. 


Cronnan (1), fon of fong ! faid Ullin , 
Minona , graceful at the harp ! raife the 
fong of Shilric , to pleafe the king of Mor 
ven. Let Vinvelacome in her beauty , like 
the showery bow , when it shews its lovely 
head on the lake, and the fetting fun is 
bright. And she comes , O Fingal! her yoice 
is foft, but fad. 


(1) One should think that the parts of Shilric 
and Vinvela were reprefented by Cronnan and Mi- 
mona , whofe very names denote that they were 
fingers , who performed in public, Cronnan fignifies 
@ mournful found ; Minona, or Min-énn , fofs 
air. All the dramatic poems of Offian appear to 
have been pretented before Fingal , upon folemz 
occafions. 
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My love is a fon of the hill. He purfues 
the flying deer. His gray dogs are panting. 
around him ; his bow-ftring founds in the 
wind. Doft thou ref by the fount of the 
rock , or by the noife of the mountain- 
ftream ? The rushes are nodding with the 
wind, the mift is flying over the hill. I 
will approach my love unperceived, and fee 
him from the rock, Lovely I faw thee firft 
by the aged oak of Branno (1), thou wert 
returning tall from the chace ; the faireft 
among thy friends. 


SHIURIG 


What voice is that I hear >? that voice 
like the fummer-wind. I fit not by the 
nodding rushes; I hear not the fount of the 
rock, Afar, Vinvela (2), afar I go to the 


(:) Bran , or Branno , fignifies a mountain-fiream: 
at is here fome river known by that name, in 
the days of Offian. There are feveral fmall rivers 
in the north of Scotland ftill retaining the name 


of Bran 5 in particular one which falls into the Tay 
ac Dunkeld. 


(2) Bhin-bheul, a woman with a melodious voice. 


Bh in the Galic Language has the fame found with” 
the y in English, 
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wars of Fingal. My dogs attend me no mores 
No more I tread the hill. No more from on 
high I fee thee, fair- moving by the ftream 
of the plain; bright as the bow of heayen ; 
as the moon on the weftern wave, 


VIN.VEL Ke 


Then thou art gone, O Shilric ! and I 
am alone on the hill. The deer are feen on 
the brow 3 void of fear they graze along. 
No more they dread the wind ; no more the 
tuftling tree. The hunter is far removed 5 
he is in the field of graves. Strangers ! fons 


of the waves | {pare my lovely Shilric, 


Sy 2 RET ee? 


If fall I muft in the field, raife high my 
grave , Vinvela, Gray flones and heaped-up 
earth , shall mark me to furure times. When 
the hunter shall fit by the mound , and pro- 
duce his food at noon , « Some warrior refts 
«here, » he willfay 5 and my fame shall live 
in his praife. Remember me, Vinyela, when 
low on earth I lie! 


Vi wena BL Ewe 


Yes ! —I will remember thee— Indeed my 
Shilric will fall. What shall Ido , my love! 
when thou art gone for ever? Through thefe 
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hills I will go at noon:1 will go through 
the filent heath, There I wili fee the place © 


of thy reft, returning from the chace. Indeed, 


my Shitric will fall ; but I will remember 


him. 


And I remember the chief, faid the king 
of woody Morven ; he confumed the battle 


in his rage. But now my eyes behold him | 


not. I met him, one day, on the hill ; his 
cheek was pale ; his brow was dark. The 
figh was frequent in his breaft : his fteps 
were towatds the defart. But now he is not 
in the crowd of my chiefs , when the founds 
pf my shields arife. Dwells he in the narrow 
hhoufe (1), the chief of high Carmora (z) ? 


Cronnan! faid Ullin of other times, raife 
the fong of Shilric ; when he returned to 
his hills , and Vinvela was no more. He 
leaned on her gray mofly ftone ; he thought 


‘Vinvela lived, He faw her fair-moving (3) 


(1) The grave. 
(2) Carn-mér , high rocky hill. 


(3) The diftin@ion , which the ancient Scots 
made between good and bad fpirits , was , that 
the former appeared fometimes in the day - time 
in lonely unfrequented places , but the latter fel- 


dom but by night, and always in a difmal gloe- 


my fcene, 
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~ enthe plain : but the bright form lafted not: 


the fun-beam fled from the field , and she 
was feen no more. Hear the fong of Shil- 
ric; it is foft, but fad. 


_ I fit by the moffy fountain ; on the top 

of the hill of winds, One tree isruftling above 
me. Dark waves roll over the heath. The 
Jake is troubled below. The deer defcend 
from the hill. No hunter at a diftance is 
feen ; no whiftling cow-herd is nigh. It is 
mid day: but all is flent. Sad are my thoughts 
alone. Didft thou but appear , O my love, 
a wanderer on the heath ! thy hair floating 
on the wind behind thee ; thy bofom heay- 
ing on the fight ; thine eyes full of tears for 
thy friends; whom the mift of the hill had 
concealed! Thee I would comfort , my love, 
and bring thee to thy father’s houfe. 


But is it she that there appears, like a 
beam of light on the heath? bright as the 
moon in autumn, as the fun in a fummer- 
ftorm, comeft thou , lovely maid, over rocks, 
ever mountains tome? — She {peaks : bur 
how weak her voice ! like the breeze in the 
reeds of the pool. 


Returneft thou fafe from the war ? Where 
are thy friends , my love? I heard of thy death 
on the hill ; I heard and mourned thee , 


Shilric ! , 
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Yes , my fair, Treturn 5 but Ialone of my 
race. Thou shalt fee them no more : their 
graves I raifed on the plain. But why art thou 
on the defert hill > Why on the heath, 
alone ? 


lone lam, O Shilric! alone in the win 
ter-houfe. With grief for thee I expired. Shil- 


tic, I am pale in the tomb. 


She fleets , she fails away ; 2s gray mift 
before the wind ! — and, wilt thou not fay, 
my love? Stay, and behold my tears! fair thou 
appeareft , Vinvela? fair thou waft , when 
alive ! 


By the moffy fountain I will fir; on the 
top of the hill of winds. When mid-day is 
filent around , converfe, O my love , with 
me ! come on the wings of the gale ! on the 
blaft of the mountain , come! Let me hear 
thy voice, as thou paffeft, when mid-day is 
dilent around. 


Such was the fong of Cronnan, on the 
night of Selma’s joy. But morning rofe in the 
ait ; the blue waters rolled in light. Fingal 
bade his fails ro rife, and the winds come 
tuftling from their hills. Inis-tore rofe to 
fight , and Carric-thura’s mofly towers. But 
the fign of diftrefs was on their top : the 


gteen flame edged with fmoke, The king of 
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Morven firuck bis breaft: he affumed , at once, 
his fpear. His darkened brow bends forward 
to the coaft: he looks back to the lagging 
winds. His hair isdifordered on his back, The 
filence of the king is terrible. 


Night came down on the fea ; Rotha’s bay 
received the ship. A rock bends along the 
coaft with all its echoing wood. On the top 
is the circle (1) of Loda, and the mofly ftone 
of power. A narrow plain f{preads beneath , 
covered with grafs and aged trees , which the 
mid-night winds ,in their wrath, had tora 
from the shaggy rock. ‘The blue courfe of a 
ftream is there : and the lonely blaft of ocean 
purfues the thiftle’s beard. 


The flame of three oaks arofe : the feat 
is {pread around : but the foul of : the 
king is fad , for Carric- thura’s battling 
chief. The wan , cold moon rofe , in the 
eaft. Sleep defcended on the youths : their 
blue helmets glitter to the beam ; the fading 
fire decays. But fleep did not refton the king : 
he rofe in the midft of his arms, and flawly 
afcended the hill to behold the flame of Sars 


no’s tower. 


The flame was dim and diftant ; the moon 


(1) The circle of Loda is fuppofed to be a place 
of worship among the Scandinavians , as the fpirit 
of Loda is thought to be the fame with their God 


Odin, ~ 
Fy 
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hid her red face in the eaft, A blaft came fone 


the mountain , and bore, on its wings, the 
fpirit of Loda. He came to his place in his 
terrors (1) , and he shook his dusky {pear.— 
His eyes appear like flames in his dark face 3 
and his woice is like diftant thunder. Fingal 
advanced with the {pear of his ftrength , and 
raifed his yoice on high. 


Son of night, retire : call thy winds and 
fly! Why doft thou come to my prefence, 
with thy shadowy arms? Do] fear thy gloo- 
my form , difmal fpirit of Loda ? Weak is 
thy shield of clouds : feeble is that meteor, 
thy fword. The blaft rolls them together 3 
and thou thyfelf doft vanish. Fly from my 
prefence, fon of night ! call thy winds and 
fly ! 


Doft thou force me from my place , re- 
plied the hollow voice? The people bend be- 
fore me. I turn the battle in the field of the 
valiant. I look on the nations, and they va- 
nish ; my noftrils pour the blaft of death. 
i come (2) abroad on the winds: the tem- 


{1) He is.defcribed , in a fimile, in the poem 
toncerning the death of Cuchullin. 


- {2) There is a great refemblance between the 
terrors of this mock divinity , and thofe of the 
wrue God , as they are defcribed in the 38th 
Pialm, | 


| 

“pelts are before my face. But my dwelling is 
calm , above the clouds; the fields of my 
' teft are pleafant. 

| 

_ Dwell then in thy calm field, faid Fin- 
! al, and let Comhal’s fon be forgot. Do my 
iiteps afcend , from my hills , into thy peace- 
ful plains ! Do I meet thee , with a {pear, 
on thy cloud , fpirit of difmal Loda! Why 
then doft thou frown on Fingal ? or shake 
/ thine airy {pear ? But thou frowneft in vain: 
‘Tnever fled from mighty men. And shall the 
| fons of the wind frighten the king of Mor- 
'yven? No:he knows the weaknefs of their 
arms. 


Fly to thy land, replied the form: receive 
the wind and fly. The blafts are in the hol- 
low of my hand : the courfe of the ftorm 
is mine. The king of Sora is my fon, he 
bends at the ftone of my power. His battie 
is around Carric-thura ; aiid he will prevail. 
| Fly to thy land, fon of Comhal , or feel 
| my flaming wrath. 


He lifted high his shadowy {pear 3 and 
bent forward his terrible height. But the king, 
_ advancing , drew his fword ; the blade of dark- 
_ brown Luno (1). The gleaming path of the 


(1) The famous fword of Fingal , made by Lun, 
_@r Luno , {mith of Lochlin. : ; 
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fteel winds through the gloomy chof. The: 


form fell shapelefs into air , lise a column) 
of {moke , which the ftaff of the boy dif- 
turbs , as it rifes from the half-extinguished | 
furnace. 


The fpirit of Loda shrieked , as, rolled 
into himfelf, he rofe on the wind. Iniftore 
shook at the found. The waves heard it on 
the deep : they ftopped, in their courfe, 
with fear : the companions of Fingal ftart- 
ed, at once; and took their heavy {pearss 
They miffed the king : they rofe with rage; 
all their arms refound. ; 


The moon came forth in the eaft. The 
king returned in the gleam of his arms. The 
joy of his youths was great ; their fouls fet- 
tled , as a fea from a ftorm. Ullin raifed the 
fong of gladnefs. The hills of Iniftore re- 
joiced. The flame of the oak arofe ; and the 
tales of heroes are told. 


But Frothal , Sora’s battling king, fits in 
fadnefs beneath a tree. The hoft fpreads 
around Carric-thura. He looks towards the 


walls with rage. He longs for the blood of | 


Cathulla, who , once , overcame the king 


in ware—When Annir reigned (1) in Sora, , 


(1) Annir was alfo the father of Erragon , who | 


was killed after the death of his brother Frothale | 
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the father of car-borne Frothal, a blaft rofe 
on the fea, and carried Frothal to Iniftore. 
Three days he feafted in Sarno’s halls , and 
faw the flow rolling eyes of Com: ae 
loved her, in the raze of youth , and rushed 
to feize the white- mined maid. Cathull la met 
the chief. The gloomy batile rofe. Frothal 
is bound in the hall : three days he pined 
alone. On the fourth , Sarno fent him to his 
ship , and he returned to his land. But wrath 
darkened in his foul againft the noble Ca- 
thulla. When Annir’s ftone (1) of fame arofe, 
Frothal came in his ftrength. The battle burn- 
ed round Carric-thura , ” and Sarno’s moffy 
walls. 


a ee 


ES 


Morning rofe on [niftore. Frothal ftruck 
his dark-brown shield. His chiefs ftarted at 
| the found ; they ftood , but their eyes were 
| turned to the fea. They faw Fingal coming 
in his ftrength 5 and firft the noble Thubar 
fpoke. 

Who comes like the ftag Bel mountain , 
with all his herd behind Eat ? Frothal , it is 
a foe; I fee his forward fpear. Perhaps it 


| The death of Erragon is the fubje& of the dartle 
| @f Lora, a poem in this collection, 


(1) That is , after the death of Annir. To ere& 
the ftone of one’s fame, was, in other words » 


to fay that the perfon was dead, 
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is the king of Morven, Fingal the firft of | 
men. His actions are well known on Gor- 
mal ; the blood of his foes is in Starno’s | 
halls, Shall I ask the peace (1) of kings 2 
He is like the thunder of heaven. | 


Son of the feeble hand, faid Frothal,shall my | 
days begin in darknefs ? Shall I yield before | 
I have conquered in battle , chief of {treamy | 
Tora ? The people would fay in Sora , Fros / 
thal flew forth like a meteor ; but the dark | 
cloud met it, and itis no more. No: Thu- | 
bar, I will never yield ; my fame shall fur- ; 
round me like light. No : I will never yield, | 
king of ftreamy Tora. | 


He went forth with the ftream of his | 
people , but they met arock : Fingal ftood | 
unmoved , ‘broken they rolled back from | 
his fide. Nor did they roll in fafety ; the! 
{pear of the king purfued their flight. The | 
field is covered with heroes. A rifing hilk | 
preferved the flying hoft. 


Frothal faw their flight. The rage of his 
bofom rofe, He bent his eyes to the ground, 
and called the noble Thubar.—Thubar ! my 
people fled. My fame has ceafed to rife. I! 
will fight the king ; 1 feel my burning foul. | 
Send a bard to demand the combat. Speak | 
mot againft Frothal’s words.—But , Thubar $ | 


(1) Honourable terms of peacty 
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I love a maid ; she dwells by Thano’s ftream , 
the white-bofomed daughter of Herman , 
Utha with the foftly-rolling eyes. She fear- 
ed the daughter (1) of Iniftore , and her foft 
fighs rofe , at my departure. Tell to Utha 
that 1 am low ; but that my foul delighted 
in her. 


* Such were his words , refolved to fight. 
But the foft figh of Utha was near. She had 
followed her hero over the fea , in the ar- 
-mour of a man. She rolled her eye on the 

outh, in fecret, from beneath a glittering 

Imet. But now she faw the bard as he 
went , and the {pear fell thrice from her 
hand. Her loofe hair flew on the wind. Her 
white breaft rofe , with fighs. She lifted up 
her eyes to the king ; she would {peak , but 
thrice she failed, 


’ Fingal heard the words of the bard; he 
came in the ftrength of fteel. They mixed 
their deathful {pears , and raifed the gleam 
of their {words. But the fteel of Fingal de- 
{cended , and cut Frothal’s shield in twain. 
His fair fide is expofed ; half bent he fore- 
fees his death. 


_ (1) By the daughter of Iniftore , Frothal means- 
Comala, of whofe death Utha probably had not 
heard ; confequently she feared that the former paf- 
fion of Frothal for Coméla might return. 
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Darknefs gathered on Utha’s foul. The teary 
rolled down her cheek. She rushed to co- 
ver the chief with her shield ; but a fallen: 
oak met her fteps. She fell on her arm of 
{now ; her shield , her helmet flew wide. Her 
white bofom heaved to the fight; her dark+ 
brown hair is {pread on earth, 


Fingal pitied the white-armed maid : he 
ftayed the uplifted fvord. The tear was in 
the eye of the king , as, bending forward, 
he fpoke. King of ftreamy Sora ! fear not 
the fword of Fingal. It was never ftained with 
the blood of the vanquished ; it never pierced 
a fallen foe. Let thy people rejoice along the 
blue waters of Tora: let the maids of thy) 
love be glad. Why shouldft thou fall in thy 
youth , king of flreamy Sora? 


Frothal heard the words of Fingal, and 
faw the rifing maid : they (1) ftood in fi- 
lence , in their beauty : like two young trees 
of the plain, when the shower of {pring is! 
on their leaves , and the loud winds are laide 

Daughter of Herman, faid Frothal , did 
thou come from Tora’s ftreams? didft thou 
come, in thy beauty , to behold thy warrior 
low ? But he was low before the mighty ,_ 


maid of the flow-rolling eye ! The feeble 


tive iit: .- ” l/- 


(1) Frothal and Utha, 


~~ ——-——— —- 
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did not overcome the fon of car-borne An- 
nir. Terrible art thou ,O king of Morven! 
in battles of the fpear. But , in peace , thou 
art like the fun, when he Waals through a 
filent shower : the flowers lift their fair heads 
before him ; and the gales shake their ruft- 
ling wings. O that Han wert in Sora! that 
my feaft were {pread !— The future kings of 
Sora would fee thy arms and rejoice. They 
would rejoice at the fame of their fathers , 
who beheld the mighty Fingal. 


Son of Annir, replied the king , the fame 
of Sora’s race shall be heard, __Wh 21en chiefs 
are {trong in battle , then does the fong arife. 
Burt if dheit {words are ftretched over the 
feeble : if the blood of the weak has fained 
their arms ; the bard shall forget them in 
the fong, and theirtombs shall net be known. 
The ftranger shall come and build there , and 
remove the heaped. up earth. An halfworn 
{word shali rife before him 3 and bending 
above it, he will fay , « Thefe are the arms 
« of ehiok: of old , but their names are 
« not in fong.» Ais thou, O Pro- 
thal , to the feat of Iniftore ; ; let the maid of 
thy love be there; and our faces will brighten 
With joy. 


Fingal took his {pear , moving in the fteps 
of his. “might. The gates of Cad! thura are 
opened. The fealt of shells is {pread.— 
The voice of mufic arofe, Gladnefs brighten- 
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ed in the hall, — The voice of Ullin was’ | 
heard ; the harp of Selma was ftrung. — 
Utha rejoiced in his prefence , and demand- 
ed the fong of grief; the big tear hung in 
her eye , when the foft (1) Crimora {poke 5 
Crimora the daughter of Rinval , who dwele 
at Lotha’s (2) mighty ftream. The tale was: 
long , but lovely ; and pleafed the blushing» 
maid of Fora, 


Crimor a (3). 


Who cometh fromthe hill, like a cloud. 
tinged with the beam of the weft ? Whofe 
voice is that, loud as the wind , but pleafant 
as the harp of Carril (4) ? It is my love in. 


the light of fteel 5 but fad is his darkened 


(1) There is a propriety in introducing this epi=" | 
fode, as the fituations of Crimora and Utha were fo’ 
fimilar, 


(2) Lotha was the ancient name of one of the’ 
great rivers in the north of Scotland. The only one 
of them thar ftill retains a name of a like found | 
is Lochy , in Invernefshire 5 but whether it is jthe ri- 
ver mentioned here, the tranflator will not pretend | 
to fay. 


(3) Cri-mdéra, a woman of a4 great foul, 


(4) Perhaps the Carril mentioned here is the fame | 
with Cartil the fon of Kinfena, Cuchullin’s bard. 
The name itfelfis proper to any bard , as it figni- | 
fies-a fprightly and harmonious found, of 
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brow. Live the mighty race of Fingal? or 
what difturbs my Connal (1) ? 


CoNnNnaAL, 


They live. I faw them return from the 
chace, like a ftream of light. The fun was on 
their shields. Like a ridge of fre they defcead- 
ed the hill. Loud is the voice of the youth 3 
the war, my love, is near. To-morrow the 
terrible Dargo comes to try the force of 
our race. The race of Fingal he defies ; the 

race of battle and wounds, 


CRIMORA. 
* Connal , I faw his fails like gray mift 
on the fable wave, They flowly came to land, 
Connal , many are the warriors of Dargo! 


C.G@iN NA Ee 


Bring me thy father’s shield ; the boffy ; 
iron shield of Rinval ; thar shield like the 
full moon when it moves darkened through 
heaven. 


(1) Connal , the fon of Diaran , was one of the 
moft famous heroes of Fingal ; he was flain in a 
battle againft Dargo a Briton ; but whether by the 
hand of the eneiny, or that of his miftrefs , tra- 
dition does not determine. 
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That shield I bring, O Connal ; but it 
did not defend my father. By the {pear of 
Gormar he fell. Thou may’ft fall , O Con- 
nal ! 

CoNnNAL 


Fall indeed I may: But raife my tomb,Cri- 
mora. Gray ftones , a mound of earth , shall 
keep my memory. Bend thy red eye over 
my tomb, and beat thy mournful heaving 
breaft. Though fair thou art, my love , as 
the light ; more pleafant than the gale of 
the hill ; yet I] will not ftay. Raife my tomb, 
Crimora. 

CRIMORA. 


Then give me thofe arms of light ; that 
{word , and that {pear of fteel. I shall meet 
Dargo with thee , and aid my lovely Con- 
nal. Farewel , ye rocks of Ardven! ye deer! 
and ye ftreams of the hill! —Whe shall re- 
turn no more. Our tombs are diftant far. 


And did they return no more ? faid Utha’s 
burfting figh. Fell the mighty in battle , and 
did Crimora live ?— Her fteps were lone- 
ly , and her foul was fad for Connal. Was | 
he not young and lovely; like the beam 
of the fetting fun ? Ullin faw the virgin’s 
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tear, and took the foftly-trembling harp : 
| the fong was lovely , but fad , and filence 
was in- Carric-thura. 

. 


{ 

_ Autumn is dark on the mountains ; gray 
mitt refts on the hills. The whirlwind is heard 
onthe heath, Dark rolls the river through the 
‘matrow plain. A tree ftands alone on the 
hill, and marks the flumbering Connal. The 
leaves whirl round with the wind, and ftrew 
the grave of the dead. At times are feen here 
the ghofts of the deceafed , when the mufing 
hunter_alone ftalks flowly over the heath. 


- Who can reach the fource of thy race , O 
€onnal ? and who recount thy fathers ? Thy 
family grew like an oak on the mountain, 
which meeteth the wind with its lofty head. 
But now it is torn from the earth. Who shall 
fupply the place of Connal? 


Here was the din of arms ; and here the 
groans of the dying. Bloody are the wars 
of Fingal ! O Connal ! it was here thou didft 
fall. Thine arm was like a ftorm ; thy fword 
a beam of the sky ; thy height, a rock on 
the plain ; thine eyes , a furnace of fire. 
Louder than a ftorm was thy voice , in the 
battles of thy fteel. Warriors fell by thy {word, 
as the thiftle by the ftaff of a boy. 


Dargo the mighty came on, like a cloud 
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of thunder. His brows were contracted an 
dark. His eyes like two caves in a rock, Brigh 
rofe their cae on each fide ; dire was th 
clang of their fteel. 


The daughter of Rinval was near ; Cri 
mora bright in the armour of man 3 he 
er hair is loofe behind,her bow is in he 

and. She followed the youth to the war 
Connal her much-beloved. She drew th 
firing on Dargo ; but erring pierced he 
Connal. He falls like an oak on the plain 
like a rock from the shaggy hill. What sha 
she do , haplefs maid !—He bleeds ; her Cor 
nal dies. All the night long she cries , an 
all the day ,O Connal, my love, and m 
friend ! With grief the fad mourner dies. 


Earth here inclofes the lovelieft pair o 
the hill. The grafs grows between the {tong 
of the tomb ; I often fit in the mournf 

_Shade. The wind fighs through the grafs; the 
memory rushes On my mind. Undifturbe 
you now fleep together ; in the tomb of th 
mountain you reft alone. 


And foft be your reft, faid Utha , childre 
of ftreamy Lotha. I will remember you wit 
tears, and my fecret fong shall rife ; whe 
the wind is in the groves of Tora, and th 
fiream is roaring near, Then shall ye com 
on my foul, with all your lovely. grief. 

| re 
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Three days feafted the kings : on the 
fourth their white fails arofe. The winds of 
the north carry the ship of Fingal to Mor- 
ven’s woody land. — But the fpirit of Loda 
fat , in his cloud , behind the ships of Fro- 
thal. He hung forward with all his blafts , 
and f{pread the white-bofomed fails. — The 
wounds of his form were not forgot ; he 


ftill feared (1) the hand of the king. 


(1) The ftory of Fingal and the fpirit of Loda , 
fuppofed to be the famous Odin , is the moft extra- 
vagant fi@ion in all Offian’s poems. It is not, how~ 
ever , without precedents in the beft posts; and it 
mult be faid for Offian , that he fays nothing bur 
what perfedtly agreed with the notions of the ti- 
mes, concerning ghofts, They thought the fouls 
of the dead were material , and confequently 
fufceptible of pain. Whether a proof could be drawn 
from this paffage , that Offian had no notion of 
a divinity , 1 sball leave to others to determine : 
it appears , however , that he was of opinion , 
that fuperior beings ought to take no notice of 
what pafled among mens 
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SONGS of SELMA (1). 


STAR of the.defceading: night) & fais is 
thy light in the weft ! thou lifteft thy un- 
shotn head from thy cloud = thy fteps are 
ftately on the hill. What doft thou behold 
in the plain? The ftormy winds are laid. The 
murmur of the torrent comes from afar. Roat- 
ing waves climb the diftant rock, The flies 


of evening are on their feeble wings, and 

(1) This poem fixes the antiquity of a cuftom , 
which is well known ro have prevailed afterwards , 
in the north of Scotland , and in Ireland. The 
bards , at an annual fealt, provided by the king 
or chief , repeated their poems , and fuch of them 
as were thought, by him, worthy of being pre- 
ferved , were carefully taught to their children , 
in order to have them tranfinicted to pofterity. 
Ir was one of thofe occafions that afforded the 
fubjeQ of the prefent poem to Offian. It is 
called in the original, The Songs of Selma , which 
title ic was thought proper to adopt in the tranfla= 
tion. 


The poem is entirely lyric , and has great va- 
ricty of verfification. The addrefs to the evening 
dtar , with which it opens, has , in the original , 
all the harmony that numbers could give ic ; How- 
ing down vith all that tranquilliry and foftnefs , 
which the fcene defcribed naturally infpires, —— 
Three of the fongs wich are iatroduced in this piece , 
wete published among the fragments of ancient poc= 


try , printed laft year. 
G iij 
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the hum of their courfe is on the field, 
What doft thou behold , fair light ? But thou 
doft fmile and depart. The waves come 
with joy around thee, and bathe thy lovely 
hair. Farewel, thou filent beam !—Let the 
light of Offian’s foul arife. 


And it does arife in its ftrength !1 behold 
my departed friends. Their gathering is on 
Lora, as in the days that are paft. — Fin- 
gal comes like a watry column of mift ; his 
heroes are around. And fee the bards of the 
fong , gray-haired Ullin; ftately Ryno ; Al- 
pin (1), with the tuneful voice , and the foft 
complaint of Minona!— How ate ye chang- 
ed, my friends, fince the days of Selma’s feaft ! 
when we contended, like the gales of the 
{pring , that , flying over the hill , by turns 
bend the feebly-whiftling grafs. 


Minona then came forth in her beauty ; 
with down-cait look and tearful eye; her 
hair flew flowly on the blaft that rushed un- 


(:) Alpin is from the fame root with Albion , 
or rather Albin , the ancient name of Britain; Alp, 
high in land , ot country. The prefent name of 
our ifland has its otigin in the Celtic tongue ; fo 
that thofe who derived it from any other , betrayed 
their ignorance of the ancient language of out 
country, Britain comes from Breac’t in , va- 
riegated ifland , fo called from the face of the 
country , from the natives painting themfelves , os 
from their party-coloured cloaths, 
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frequent from the hill.—The fouls of the 
heroes were fad when she raifed the tune- 
ful voice ; for often had they feen the grave’ 
_ of Salgar (1), and the dark dwelling of white- 
bofomed Colma (2). Colma left alone on the 
hill, with all her voice of mufic ! Salgar 
promifed to come :but the night defcended 


round. — Hear the voice of Colma, when 
she fat alone on the hill! 


_ Tt is night;— I am alone, forlorn on 
the hill of ftorms. The wind is heard in the 
mountain. The torrent shrieks down the 
rock, No hut receives me from the rain ; 
forlorn on the hill of winds.- 


Rife’, moon ! from behind thy clouds 5 
ftars of the night appear !| Lead me , fome 
light , to the place where my love refts from 
the toil of the chace! his bow. near him, 
unftrung ; his dogs panting around him, Bur 
here I muft fit alone , by the rock of the 
mofly ftream. The ftream and the wind roar ; 
nor can I hear the voice of my love. 


Why delays my Salgar , why the fon of 
(1) Sealg-’er , a hunter, 


(2) Cul-math , 2 woman with fine haire 


G iy 
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the hill , his promife ? Here is the rock 5 
and the tree ;and here the roaring ftreame 
‘Thou didf promife with night to be here. 
Ah ! whither is my Salgar gone’? With thee 
§ would fy my father; with thee, my bro- 
ther of pride. Our race have long been foes; 
but we are not foes, O Salgar. 


Ceafe a little while, O wind ! ftream., be 
thou filent a while ! let my voice be heard 
over the heath’; let my wanderer hear me. 
Salgar! it is I who call. Here is the tree, 
and the rock, Salgar ,my love! I am here. 


Why delayeft thou thy coming? 


Lo! the moon appeareth.' The flood is 
bright in the vale. The rocks are grey on 
the face of the hill. But I fee him not on 
the brow ; his dogs before him tell not that 
he is coming. Here I muft fit alone. 


But who are thefe that liebeyond me on the 
heath ? Are they my love and my brother? 
—Speak to me, O my friends! they anfwer 
not. My foul is tormented with fears.— Ah ! 
they are dead. Their {words are red from 
the fight. O my brother ! my brother ! why 
haft thou flain my Salgar? why , O Salgar! 
haft thou flain my brother ? Dear were ye 
both to me ! what shall I fay. in your praife? 
Thou wert fair on the hill among thoufands 5 
he was tertible in fight, Speak to me ; hear 
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my voice, fons of my love ! But alas! they 
are filent ; filent for ever! Cold are their 
breafts of clay ! 


Oh ! from the rock of the hill ; from the 
top of the windy mountain , {peak ye ghofts 
of the dead ! fpeak , I will not be afraid. 
—Whither are ye gone to reft ? In what 
cave of the hill shall I find you ? No feeble 
voice ison the wind : no anfwer half-drown- 
ed in the ftorms of the hill, 


I fic in my grief. I wait for morning in 
my tears. Rear the tomb, ye friends of the 
dead ; but clofe it not till Colma come. My 
life fies away like a dream: why should I 
ftay behind? Here shall I reft with my 
friends, by the ftream of the founding rock. 
When night comes on the hill; when the 
wind is on the heath; my ghoft shall ftand 
in the wind, and mourn the death of my 
friends. The hunter shall hear frommhis booth. 
He shall fear , but love, my voice. For fweer: 
shall my voice be for my friends 3 for plea~ 
fant were they both to me. 


Such was thy fong, Minona, foftly-blush- 
ing maid of Torman. Our tears defcended 
for Coima.,, and our fouls were fad.—Ullin 
came with the harp , and. gave the fong of 
Alpin.—The voice of Alpin: was pleafant : 
the foul of Ryno was a beam of fire. But they 

Gy 
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had refted: in the narrow houfe : and their 
‘voice was not heard in Selma.—- Ullin had 
returned one day from the chace , before the 
heroes fell. He heard their ftrife on the hill; 
their fong was foft, but fad. They mourned 
the fall of Morar, firft of mortal men. His 
foul was like the foul of Fingal ; his fword 
like the {word of Ofcar.—But he fell , and 
his father mourned : his fifter’s eyes were 
full of tears: — Minona’s eyes were full 
of tears , the fifter of car-borne Morar. 
She retired from the fong of Ullin , like 
the moon in the weft, when she forefees 
the shower , and hides her fair head in a 
cloud,—I touched the harp , with Ullin ; 
the fong of mourning rofe. | 


Rywuno. 


The wind and the rain are over: calm is 
the noon of day. The clouds are divided in 
heaven. Over the green hills flies the in- 
conftant fun. Red through the ftony vale 
comes down the ftream of the hill. Sweet 
are thy murmurs, O ftream ! but more fweet 
is the voice I hear. It is the voice of Alpin, 
the fon of fong, mourning for the dead, Bent 
is his head of age, and red his tearful eye. 
‘Alpin , thou fon of fong , why alone on 
the filent hill ? why complaineft thou, as a 
- blaft in the wood; as a wave on the lonel 
shore? 
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My tears, O Ryno! are for the dead; my 
voice, for the inhabitants of the grave. Tail 
thou art on the hill; fair among the fons of 
the plain. But thou shalt, fail like, Morar (1)5 
and the mourner shall fit on thy tomb. The 
hills shall ‘know: thee no more ; thy bow pat 
hie in the hall, unftrung. 


Thou wert fwift, O Morar! as a roe on 
the hill ;- terrible as a meteor of fire. Thy 
wrath was as the ftorm. Thy fword in battle, 
as lightning in the field. Thy voice was ike 
a flecaca a rain; like thunder on diftanr’ 
hills. Many fell by thy arm; they were: 
confumed in‘ the flames of thy wrathe ~— 


But when thou didft return from war, how 
peaceful was thy brow! Thy face was fice the 
fun after rain; like the moon in the filence 
of night ; afm! ae te breaft of the lake ve 
the lend wind is laid. 


Natrow is thy dwelling now; dark the 
place of thine. abode. With three fteps 1 
compafs thy grave, O thou who walt fo great 
before! Four ftones , with their heads of 
mofs, are the only memorial of thee. A tree 


(1) Mér-ér great man, 
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with {carcea leaf, long grafs which whiftles 
in the wind, mark to the hunter’s eye the 
grave of the mighty Morar. Morar! thou art 
low indeed. Thou haft no mother to mourn 
thee; no maid with her tears of love. Dead 
is she that brought thee forth. Fallen is the 
daughter of Morglan. 


Who on his ftaff is this? who is this, whofe 
head is white with age , whofe eyes are red » 
with tears, who quakes at every ftep. — It 
is thy father (1), O Morar! the father of no 
fon but thee. He heard of thy fame in battle ; 
he heard of foes difperfed. He heard of 
Morar’s fame; why did he not hear of his 
wound? Weep, thou father of Morar! weep ; 
but thy fon heareth thee not. Deep is the 
Sleep of the dead; low their pillow of duft. 
No more shall he hear thy voice; no more 
shall he awake at thy call. When shall it be 
morn in the grave , to bid the flumberer 
awake ? 


Farewel, thon braveft of men! thou con= 
@ueror:in the field! but the field shall fee 
thee no more; nor the dark wood be lightened, 
with the fplendor of thy fteel. Thou haft left 
no fon. But the fong shall preferve thy name. 


{1) Totman, the fon of Carthul , lord of Ix 
moa, ong ef the weftern ifles, 
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Future times shall hear of thee; they shall 
hear of the fallen Morar. 


The grief of all arofe , but moft the burft- 
ing figh of Armin (1). He remembers the 
death of his fen , who fell in the days of 
his youth. Carmor (2) was near the hero, 
the chief of the echoing Galmal. Why burfts 
the figh of Armin , he faid? Is there a caufe 
to mourn? The fong comes, with its mufic, 
to melt and pleafe the foul. It is like fof 
mift, that, rifing froma lake, pours on the 
filent vale; the green flowers are filled with 
dew , but the fun returns in his ftrength, 
and the mift is gone, Why art thou fad, O 
Armin , chief of fea-furrounded Gorma? 


Sad! Iam indeed: nor {mall my caufe of 
woe !— Carmor, thou haft loft no fon; thou 
haft loft no daughter of beauty. Coigar the 
valiant lives; and Annira faireft maid. The 
boughs of thy family flourish, O Carmor ! 
but Armin is the laft of his race. Dark is 
thy bed , O Daura! and deep thy fleep in 
the tomb. — When shalt thou awake with 
thy fongs? with all thy voice of mufic? 


(1) Armin, @ hero. He was chief or petty king 
of Gorma, i. e. the blue ifland , fuppofed to be 
ene of the Hebrides. 


(2) Cear-mér , @ call dark-complexioned man, 
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Rife, winds of autumn, rife, blow upon 


the dark heath! ftreams of the mountains ,. 
roar! howl, ye tempefts, in the top of the 


‘oak ! walk through broken clouds, O moon}: 
show by intervals-thy pale face! bring to 


my mind that fad night, when all my children: 
fell; when Arindal the mighty fell; when: 


Daura the lovely failed. 


Daura, my daughter! thow wert fair 5 fair’ 
as the moon on the hills of Fura (1) ; white’ 
as the driven {now ; fweet as the breathing 
gale. Arindal , thy bow was ftrong, thy {pear 
was {wift in the field: thy look was lixe 
mift on the wave ; thy shield,.a red cloud in. 
a ftorm. Armar, renowned in war, came ,. 
and fought Daura’s love ; he was- not long. 


denied; fair was the hope of their friends. 


Erath , fon of Odgal, repined; for his 


brother was flain by Armar. He came difguifed 
like a fon of the fea: fair was his skiff on the’ 
wave ; white his locks of age; calm his ferious 


brow. Faireft of women, he faid, lovely 


daughter of Armin! a: rock not diftant in the 
fea, bears a tree on its fide; red shines the 


fruit afar. There Armar waits for Daura. I 
came to carry his love along the rolling fea. 


She went; and. she called on Armare 


(i) Fuarea, cold ifland, 
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Nought anfwered, but the fon (1) of the 


rock. Armar, my love! my love! why tor- 
menteft thou me with fear? hear, fon of 
Ardnart , hear: it is Daura who calleth thee! 
Erath the traitor fled laughing to the land. 
She lifted up her voice, and cried for her 
brother and her father. Arindal! Armin! none 
to relieve your Daura. 


Her voice came over the fea. Arindal my 
fon defcended from the hill; rough in the 
fpoils of the chace. His arrows rattied by his 
fide ; his bow was in his hand: five dark gray 
dogs attended his fteps. He faw fierce Erath 
on the shore: he feized and bound him to 


an oak. Thick bend the thongs (z) of the 


hide around his limbs; he loads the wind 
with his groans. 


Arindal afcends the wave in his boat, to 
bring Daura to land. Armar came in his 
wrath, and let fy the gray-feathered shaft. 
It fang ; it funk in thy heart, O Arindal my 
fon! for Erath the traitor thou diedft. The 


(1) By the fon of the rock the poet means the 
echoing back of the human voice from a rock. 
The vulgar were of opinion, that this repetition 
of found was made by a fpitic within the reck 5 
and they, on that account, called it mac-talla ; 
she fon who dwells in the rock. 


(2) The poet here only means that Erath was 
bound with leathern thongs. ; 
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oar is ftopped at once; he panted on the 
rock and expired. What is thy grief, O 
Daura, when round thy feet is poured thy 
brother’s blood! 


The boat is broken in twain by the waves. 
Armar plunges into the fea, to refcue his 
Daura, or die. Sudden a blaft from the hill 
comes over the waves. He funk, and he rofe — 
no more. | 


Alone, on the fea-beat rock , my daughter 
was heard to complain. Frequent and loud 
were her cries; nor could her father relieve 
her. All night I ftood on the shore. I faw 
her by the faint beam of the moon, All night — 
I heard her cries. Loud was the wind; and | 
the rain beat hard on the fide of the mountain. 
Before morning appeared , her voice was - 
weak. It died away, like the evening-breeze | 
among the grafs of the rocks, Spent with 
grief she expired. And left thee Armin alone: 
gone is my ftrength in the war, and fallen 
my pride among women. 


When the ftorms of the mountain come; 
when the north lifts the waves on high; 1 
fit by the founding shore , and look on the 
fatal rock. Often by the fetting moon-I fee 
the ghofts of my children. Half -viewlefs., 
they walk in mournful conference together. 


Will none of you {peak in pity? They de 
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not regard their father. I am fad, O Carmor, 
nor {mall mycaufe of woe! 


Such were the words of the bards in the 
days of fong ; when the king heard the mufic 
of harps , and the tales of other times. The 
chiefs gathered fromi all their hills, and heard 
the lovely found. They praifed the voice (1) 
of Cona! the firft among a thoufand bards. 
But age is now on my tongue; and my foul 
has failed. I hear , fometimes , the ghofts 
of bards, and learn their pleafant fong. But 
memory fails in my mind; 1 hear the call 
of years. They fay , as they pafs along, 
why does Offian fing ? Soon shall he lie in 
the narrow houfe , and no bard shall raife 
his fame. 


Roll on , ye dark-brown years , for ye 
bring no joy on your courfe, Let the tomb 
open to Offian , for his ftrength has failed. 
The fons of fong are gone to reft: my 
voice remains , like a blaft, that roars, lone- 
ly , on a fea-furrounded rock , after the 
winds are laid. The dark mofs whiftles there, 
and the diftant mariner fees the waving trees. 


(1) Offian is fometimes poetically called che voice 
of Vona. : 
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Peasant is the voice of thy fong; 


thou lonely dweller of the rock, It comes on 


(1) This piece , as many more of Offian’s come 
pofitions , is addreffed to one of the firft Chriftian 
miflionaries. The ftory of the poeny is handed 
dewn , by tradition , thus. In the country of 
the Britons between the walls , two chiefs lived in- 
the days of Fingal , Dunthalmo , lord of Teu- 
tha, fuppofed to be the Tweed ; and Rathmor , 
who dwelt at Clutha , well known to be the ri- 
ver Clyde. Rathmor was not more renowned 


for his generofity and hofpirality , than Duathalmo 


was infamous for his cruelty and ambition. 
Dunthalmo , through envy , ot on account of fome 
private feuds , which fubfifted between the families , 


-amurdered Rarhmor at a feaft 5 but being after- 


; 
; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i 
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wards touched with remorfe , he educated the two 
forts of Rathmor , Calthon and Colmar, in his 


own houfe. They growing up to man’s eftate, 
dropped fome hints that they intended to revenge 


“the death of their father , upon which Dunthalmo 


shut them up in two caves on the banks of Teu- 
tha , intending to take them of priyagely. Cole 
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the found of the ftream, along the narrow 
vale. My foul awakes, O ftranger ! in the 
midft of my hall. I ftretch my hand to the 
{pear, as in the days of other years. — I 
ftretch my hand, but it is feeble; and the 
figh of my bofom grows.— Wilt thou not 
liften , fon of the rock, to the fong of Offian 2 
My foul is full of other times; the joy of 
amy youth returns. Thus the fun (1) appears 


mal , the daughter of Dunthalmo , who was fe, 
cretly in. love with Calthon , helped him to 
make his efcape from prifon, and fled with him 
to Fingal, difguifed in the habit of a -young war- 
rior , and implored his aid againft Dunthalmo. 
Fingal fent Offian with three hundred men , to_ 
Colmat’s relief. Dunthalmo having previoufly. 
murdered Imar, came to a battle with Offian 3. 
but he was killed by that hero, and his army to= 
tally defeated. 


-Calthon married Colmal , his deliverer ; and 
| 
Offian returned to Morven. 


(1) If chance the radiant fun with farewel fweet 
Extend his evening beam, the fieldstevive y 
The birds their notes renew , and bleating herds 
Atteft their joy , that hill and valley rings. 
MILTONe 
——The fair fun-shine in f{ummer’s day ; 
—— When a dreadful ftorm away is flit 
. Through the broad world doth f{pread his goodly 
rays 
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in the weft, after the fteps of his brightnefs 
Rave moved behind a ftorm; the green hills 
lift their dewy heads: the blue ftreams rejoice 
in the vale. The aged hero comes forth on 
his ftaff, and his grey hair glitters in the 
beam. | 


Doft thou not behold , fon of the rock, a 
shield in Offian’s hall? It is marked with the 
ftrokes of battle; and the brightnefs of its 
Boffes has failed. That shield the great Dun- 
thalmo bore , the chief of ftreamy Teutha.— 
Dunthalmo bore it in battle, before he fell 
by Offian’s {pear. Liften, fon of the rock, 
to the tale of other years. — 


Rathmor was a chief of Clutha. The feeble 
dwelt in his hall. The gates of Rathmor were 
never clofed; his feait was always {pread. 
The fons of the ftranger came , and blefled 
the generous chief of Clutha. Bards raifed 
the fong, and touched the harp: and joy 
brightened on the face of the mournful.— 
Dunthalmo came , in his pride , and rushed 
into the combat of Rathmor, The chief of 
Clutha overcame: the rage of Dunthalmo 


At fight whereof each bitd-that fits on {pray , 

And every beaft that to'his den was fled , 

Mome forth afresh out of their late difmay 5 

And tothe light lift up. theit-drooping head. 
SPENCER 
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rofe.— He came’, by night, with his war. 
riors; and the mighty Rathmor fell. He fel 
in his halls, where his feaft was often {prea 
for ftrangers.— 


Colmar and Calthon were young, the fon 
of car-borne Rathmor. They came, in thy 
joy of youth, into their father’s hall. The 
behold him in his blood, and their burftiny 
tears defcend. —The foul of Dunthalm 
melted, when he faw the children of youth 
he brought them to Alteutha’s (1) walls 
they grew in the houfe of their foe. — They 
bent the bow in his prefence; and came fortl 
to his battles. 1 


They faw the fallen walls of their fathers. 
they faw the green thorn in the hall. Thei 
tears defcended in fecret; and, at times 
their faces were mournful. Danthalmo behek 
their grief: his darkening foul defigned thei 
death. He cloféd them in two caves , on th 
echoing banks of Teutha. The fun did no 
come there with his beams; nor the mooi 
of heaven by night. The fons of Rathmo. 
remained in darknefs, and forefaw thei 
death, | 


(1) Al-teutha , or rather Balreutha , the town o 
Tweed , the name of Dunthalmo’s feat. It is obj 
fervable that all the names in this poem, are de: 
tived from the Gatic language 5 which , as I hay 
remarked in a preceding notc,, is a ptoof that i 
was once'the univerfal language of the whole ifland 

‘ 
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- The daughter of Dunthalmo wept in 
filence , the fair-haired , blue-eyed Colmal (1). 
Her eye had rolled in fecret on Calthon; his 
lovelinefs {welled in her foul. She trembled 
for her warrior; but what could Col:nal do? 
Her arm could not lift the fpear; nor was 
the fword formed for her fide. Her white 
breaft never rofe beneath a mail. Neither was 
her eye the terror of heroes. What canft thou 
do, O Colmal! for the falling chief? — Her 
fteps are unequal; her hair is loofe: her eye 
Tooks wildly through her tears.— She came , 
iby night, to the hall (2); and armed her 
lovely form in fteel; the ftee! of a young 
warrior, who fell in the firit of his battles.— 
She came to the cave of Calthon, and loofed 
the thong from his hands. 


Arife , fon of Rathmor, she faid, arife , 
‘the night is dark. Let us fly to the king of 


(1) Caol-mhal, @ woran with fmall eye-brows 3 
{mall eye-brows were a diftinguishing part of beauty 
in Offian’s time : and he feldom fails to give them 
to the fine women of his poems. 


(2) That is, the hall where the arms taken frost 
enemies were hung up as trophies. Offian is very ca- 
teful to make his ftories probable ; for he makes 
Colmal put on the arms of a youth killed in his 
firft battle , as more proper for a young woman , 
who cannot be fuppofed ftrong enough to carry 
the armour of a full-grown warrior. 


E Vou. Il. . H 
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Selma (1), chief of fallen Clutha! I am the: 
fon of Lamgal, who dwelt in thy father’s ; 
hall. I heard of thy dark dwelling in the: 
cave, and my foul arofe. Arife, fon of 
Rathmor , for the night is dark.— 


Bleft voice! replied the chief, comeft thou 
from the darkly-rolling clouds? for often the 
ghofts of his fathers defcend to Calthon’s 
dreams , fince the fun has retired from his 
eyes, and darknefs has dwelt around him. 
Or art thou the fon of Lamgal, the chief I 
often faw in Clutha? But shall I fly to Fingal, 
and Colmar my brother low? Shall I fly to 
Morven, and the hero clofed in night? No: 
give me that pear, fon of Lamgal , Calthon 
will defend his brother. 


A thoufand warriors , replied the maid, 
ftretch their {pears round car-borne Colmar. 
What can Calthon do againft a hoft fo great? 
Let us fly to the king of Morven, he will 
come with battle. His arm is ftretched forth 
to the unhappy; the lightning of his {word is 
round the weak.—Arife, thou fon of Rath- 
mor ; the shades of night will fly away. 
Dunthalmo will behold thy fteps on the 
field, and thou muft fall in thy youth. 


The fizhing hero rofe; his tears defcend 
for car- borne Colmar. He came with the 


(i) Fingal, 
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maid to Selma’s hall; but he knew not that 
it was Colmal. The helmet cover'd her lovely 
face; and her breaft rofe beneath the fteel. 
Fingal returned from the chace, and found 
the lovely ftrangers. They were like two 
beams of light , in the midft of the hail. 


Theking heard the tale of grief; and turned 
his eyes around. A thoufand heroes half-rofe 
before him ; claiming the war of Teutha.— 
I came with my {pear from the hill , and the 
joy of battle rofe in my breaft: for the king 
{poke to Oflian in the midft of the people. 


Son of my ftrength, he faid, take the 
{pear of Fingal; go to Teutha’s mighty 
{ftream , and fave the car-borne Colmar.—Let 
thy fame return before thee like a pleafant 
gale ; that iny foul may rejoice over my fon , 
who renews the renown of our fathers. ~ 
Offian ! be thou a ftorm in battle ; but mild 
when the foes are low !—It was thus my 
fame arofe, O my fon; and be thou like 
Selma’s chief.— When the haughty come to 
my halls, my eyes behold them not. But my 
arm is ftretched forth to the unhappy. My 


{word defends the weak. 


I rejoiced in the words of the king: and 
took my rattling arms.—Dhiaran (1) rofe at 


(1) Diaran, father of that Connal who was ume 
fortunately killed by Crimora , his miftrefs, 


Hi ij 
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my fide, and Dargo (1) king of fpears. — 
Three hundred youths followed our {teps: 


(z) Dargo , the fon of Collath , is celebrated in 
other poems by Offian. He is faid to have been 
killed by a boar at a hunting party. The lamen- 
tation of his miltrefs, or wife , Mingala, over his 
body , is extant 3 but whether itis of Offian’s com- 
pofition , I cannot determine. It is generally afcrib- 
ed to him, and has much of his manner 3 but 
fome traditions mention it asan imitation by fome 
facer bard. As it has fome poetical metit , I 
have fubjoined ig. 


Tue fpoufe of Dargo came in tears: for Dargo 
was no mote ! The heroes figh over Lattho’s chief : 
and what shall fad Mingala do ? The dark foul 
vanished like morning mift , before the king of 


{pears : but the generous glowed in his prefence 
like the morning ftar. 


Who was the faireft and mof lovely ? Who but 
Coliath’s ftately fon ? Who fat in the midft of 
the wife , but Dargo of the mighty deeds 2 


Thy hand touched the trembling harp: Thy voice 
was foft as fummer-winds. 


Ah me ! what shall 
the heroes fay 2? for Dargo fell before a boar. Pale 
is the lovely-cheek ; the look of which was firm in 
danger ! Why haft thou failed on our hills, 
thou fairer than the beams of the fun? 
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the lovely ftrangers were at my fide. Dun- 
thalmo heard the found of our approach; he 
gathered the ftrength of Teutha.— He ftood 
on a hill with his hoft; they were like rocks 
broken with thunder , when their bent trees 
are finged and bare, and the ftreams of their 
chinks have failed. 


The ftream of Teutha rolled, in its pride , 
before the gloomy foe. I fent a bard to 
Dunthalmo , to offer the combat on the 
plain ; but he fmiled in the darknefs of his 
pride.—-His unfettled hoft moved on the hill; 
like the mountain-cloud , when the blaft has 


The daughter of Adonfion was lovely in the eyes 
of the valiant ; she was lovely in their eyes, bur 
she chofe to be the fpoufe of Dargo. 


But thou art alone , Mingala ! the night is com= 
ing with its clouds ; where is the bed of thy re= 
pofe? Where but in the tomb of Dargo? 


Why doft thou lift the ftone, O bard ! why doft 
thou shut the narrow houfe 2 Mingala’s eyes are 
heavy, bard ! She muft fleep with Dargo. 


Laft night I heard the fong of joy in Lartho’s 
ofty hall. But filence now dwells around my bed. 
Mingala refts with Dargo. 


A iy 
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entered its womb , and {catters the curling 
gloom on every fide. 


They brought Colmar to Teutha’s bank, 
bound with a thoufand thongs. The chief 
is fad, but lovely , and his eye is on his 
friends ; for we ftood , in our arms, on the 
eppofite bank of Teutha. Dunthalmo came 
with his {pear , and pierced the hero’s fide : 
he rolled on the bank in his blood , and 
we heard his broken fighs. 


Calthon rushed into the ftream:I bound- 
ed forward on my. fpear. Teutha’s race fell 
before us. Night came rolling down. Dun- 
thalmo refted on arock , amidft an aged 
wood. The rage of his bofom burned againft 
the car-borne Calthon. —But Calthon ftood 
in his grief; he mourned the fallen Colmar; 
Colmar flain in youth, before his fame arofe, 


I bade the fong of woe to rife, to footh 
the mournful chief ; but he ftood beneath 
a tree , and often threw his {pear on earth. 
—The humid eye of Colmal rolled near in 
afecret tear : she forefaw the fall of Dun- 
thalmo , or of Clutha’s battling chief. 


Now half the night had paffed away. Si- 
lence and darknefs were on the field; fleep 
refted on the eyes of the heroes : Calthon’s 
fertling foul was ftill, His eyes were half- 
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elofed ; but the murmur of Teutha had not 
yet failed in his ear.—Pale, and shewing 
his wounds ,the ghoft of Colmar came : he 
bended his head over the hero, and raifed 
his feeble voice. 


Sleeps the fon of Rathmor in his might , 
and his brother low ? Did we nor rife to 
the chace together , and purfue the dark- 
brown hinds ? Colmar was not forgot till 
he fel} ; till death had blafted his youth. I 
lie pale beneath the rock of Lona. O let 
Calthon rife ! the morning comes with its 
beams ; and Dunthalmo will dishonour the 


fallen. 


He paffed away in his blaft. The rifing 
Calthon faw the fteps of his departure.—He 
rushed in the found of his fteel 5; and un- 
happy Colmal rofe. She followed her hero 
through night, and dragged her {pear behind. 
—But when Calthon came to Lona’s rock , 
he found his fallen brother.—The rage of 
his bofom rofe, and he rushed among the 
foe. The groans of death afcend. They clofe 
around the chicf.—He is bound inthe midft , 
and brought to gloomy Dunthalmo, — The 
shout of joy arofe ; and the hills of night 
replied, — 


I ftarted at the found: and took my fa- 
ther’s fpear. Diaran rofe at my fide ; and the 
H sv 
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youthful ftrength of Dargo. We miffed the : 


chief of Clutha, and our fouls were fad.— - 
I dreaded the departure of my fame ; the pride : 
of my valour rofe. ; 


Sons of Morven, I faid, it is not thus our. 
fathers fought. They refted not on the field” 
of ftrangers, when the foe did not fall before | 
them.— Their ftrength was like the eagles 
of heaven ; their renown is in the fong. But 
our people fall by degrees, and our fame 
begins to depart. — What shall the king of 
Morven fay, if Offian conquers not at Teutha? 
Rife in your fteel, ye warriors , and follow 
the found of Offian’s courfe. He will not 
return , but renowned , to the echoing walls! 
of Selma, 


Morning rofe on the blue waters of Teutha; 
Colmal ftood before me in tears. She told of 
the chief of Clutha: and thrice the {pear fell 
from her hand. My wrath turned againift the 
ftranger ; for my foul trembled for Cal- 
thon, 


Son of the feeble hand , I faid , do Teutha’s 
warriors fight with tears? The battle is not 
won with grief; nor dwells the figh in the 
foul of war.—Go to the deer of Carmun, 
or the lowing herds of Teutha. — But leave 
thefe arms, thou fon of fear; a warrior may 
lift them in battle.— 
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I tore the mail from her shoulders. Her 
{nowy breaft appeared. She bent her red face 
to the ground.—TI looked in filence to the. 
. chiefs. The {pear fell from my hand; and the 
figh of my bofom rofe.—But when I heard 
the name of the maid , my crowding tears 
defcended. I bleffed the lovely beam of youth , 
and bade the battle move. 


Why , fon of the rock, should Offian tell 
how Teutha’s warriors died? They are now 
forgot in their land; and their tombs are nor 
found on the heath. —— Years came on with 
their tempefts ; and the green mounds 
mouldered away.— Scarce is the grave of 
Dunthalmo feen, or the place where he fell 
by the {pear of Ofan.—Some gray warrior , 
half blind with age, fitting by night at the 
flaming oak of the hall, tells now my ac~ 
tions to his fons , and the fall of the dark 
Dunthalmo, The faces of youth bend fidelong 
towards his voice; furprize and joy burn im 
their eyes.— 


I found the fon (1) of Rathmor bound to 
an oak; my fword cut the thongs from his 
hands. And I gave him the white-bofomed. 
Colmal.—They dwelt in the halls of Teuthas 
and Offian returned to Selma. 


(2) Calthon, 


¥ 
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SELMA, thy halls are filent. There is no 
found in the woods of Morven. The wave 
tumbles alone on the coaft. The filent beam 
of the fun is on the field. The daughters of 
Morven come forth, like the bow of the 
shower; they look towards green Ullin for 
the white fails of the king. He had promifed 
to return , but the winds of the north arofe. 


Who pours from the eaftern hill, like a 
ftream of darknefs? It is the hoft of Lathmon. 
He has heard of the abfence of Fingal. He 
trufts in the wind of the north. His foul 


(1) Lathmon a British prince , taking advantage of 
Fingal’s abfence in Ireland , made a defcent on Mor= 
ven, and advanced within fight of Selma the royal 
palace. Fingal arrived in the mean time, and Lath- 
mon retreated toa hill , where his army was fur- 
prifed by night , and himfelf taken prifoner by Offian 
and Gaul the fon of Morni. This exploit of Gaul 
and Offian bears a near refemblance to the beautiful 

epifode of Nifus and Euryalus in Virgil’s ninth 
fEneid. The poem opens , with the firft appearance 
of Fingal on the coaft of Morven , and ends, it 
may be fuppofed , about noon the next day. The 
firft paragraph is in a lyric meafure, and appears 
to have been fung , of old , to the harp-, as a 


prelude to the narrative part of the pocm, which ig 
in heroic yerfe, 
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brightens with joy. Why doft thou come, 
Lathmon? The mighty are net in Selma 
Why comeft thou with thy forward {pear? 
Will the daughters of Morven fight? But ftop, 
O mighty fiream.,, in thy courfe! Does not 
Lathmon behold thefe fails? Why doft thou 
vanish , Lathmon, like the mift of the lake? 
Bur the {qually ftorm is behind thee; Fingal 
puriues thy fteps! . 


The king of Morven ftarted from fleep, 
as we rolled on the dark-blue wave. He 
ftretched his hand to his {pear , and his heroes 
rofe around. We knew that he had feen his 
fathers , for they often defcended to his 
dreams , when the fword of the foe rofe 
over the land; and the battle darkened 
before us. 


Whither haft thou fled , O wind, faid the 
king of Morven? Doft thou ruftle in the 
chambers of the fouth, and purfue the shower ~ 
in other lands? Why doft thou not come to 
my fails? to the blue face of my feas? The 
foe isin the land of Morven, and the king 
ais abfent. But let each bind on his mail, and 
each affume his shield. Stretch every {pear 
over the wave; let every fword be unsheathed. 


Lathmon (1) is before us with his hoft: he 


(:) It is faid , by tradition , that it was the 
&ntelligence of Lathmon’s invafion , that occation- 
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‘that fled (1) from Fingal on the plains of 


‘Lona. But he returns, like a collected ftream , 
| and his roar is between our hills. 


Such were the words of Fingal. We rushed 
into Carmona’s bay. Offian afcended the hill ; 
and thrice ftruck his bofly shield. The rock 
of Morven replied ; and the bounding roes 
came forth. The foes were troubled in m 
prefence: and collected their darkened hoft; 
for I ftood, like a cloud on the hill, rejoicing 
in the arms of my youth. 


Morni (z) fat beneath a tree, at the roaring 
waters of Strumon (3) : his locks of age are 


ed Fingal’s return from Ireland ; though Offian , 


“mote poetically , afcribes the caufe of Fingal’s 


knowledge to his dream. 


(1) He alludes to a battle wherein Fingal had de- 
feated Lathmon. The occafion of this fir war, 
between thofe heroes , is told by Offian in an- 
ether poem , which the tranflator has feen. 


: (2) Morni was chief of a numerous tribe , in 
“the days of Fingal and his father Comhal. The 
aft mentioned hero was killed im battle againft 
Morni’s tribe ; but the valour and condué& of Fin- 
gal reduced them , at laft, to obedience. We find 


“the two heroes perfectly reconciled in this poem. | 


(3) Stru’-moné , ffream of the hill. Here the pro 
4 mame of a rivulet im the neighbourhood ef 
ma, 
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gray: he leans forward on his ftaff; young 
Gaul is near the hero , hearing the battles 
of his youth, Often did he rife, in the fire 
of his foul, at the mighty deeds of Morni, 


The aged heard the found of Offian’s shield. 
he knew the fign of battle. He ftarted at 
once from his place. His gray hair parted 
on his back, He remembers the actions of 
other years. My fon, he faid to fair-haired 
Gaul , I hear the found of battle. The king 
of Morven is returned , the fign of war 1s 
heard. Go to the halls of Strumon, and bring 
his arms to Morni, Bring the arms which 
my father wore in his age , for my arm} 
begins to fail, Take thou thy armour , O 
Gaul; and rush to the firft of thy batiles. 
Let thine arm reach to the renown of th 
fathers. Be thy courfe in the field, like the 
eagle’s wing. Why shouldft thou fear death, 
my fon! the valiant fall with fame ; their 
shields turn the dark ftream of danger away, 
and renown dwells on their gray hairs. Doit 
thou not fee, O Gaul , how the fteps of 
my age are honoured? Morni moves forth, 
and the young meet him, with reverence, 
and turn their eyes, with filent joy , on his 
courfe. But I never fled from danger , my 
fon! my fword lightened through the dark= 
nefs of battle. The ftranger melted before 
me ; the mighty were blafted in my pre= 
fence. 
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Gaul brought the arms to Morni : the 
aged warrior covered himfelf with fteel. He 

took the {pear in his hand , which was often 
ftained with the blood of the valiant. He 
came towards Fingal, his fon attended his 
fteps. The fon of Comhal rejoiced over the 
warrior, when he came in the locks of his 
age. 


King of the roaring Strumon ! faid. the 
rifing joy of Fingal ;do I behold thee in 
arms , after thy ftrength has failed Often 
has Morni shone in battles , like the beam 
of the rifing fun ; when he difperfes the 
ftorms of the hill , and brings peace to the 
glittering fields. But why didft thou not reft 
in thine age? Thy renown is in the fong. 
The people behold thee, and blefs the de- 
parture of mighty Morni. Why didft thou not 
reft in thine age? For the foe will vanish 
before Fingal. 


Son of Comhal, replied the chief , the 
ftrength of Morni’s arm has failed. I attempt 
to draw the {word of my youth , but it re- 
mains in its place. I throw the fpear , but 
it falls short of the mark 3 and I feel the 
weight of my shield. We decay , like the 
grafs of the mountain, and our ftrength re- 
turns no more. I have a fon, O Fingal, his 
foul has delighted in the aétions of Morni’s 
youth ; but his fword has not been lifted 
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againft the for , neither has his fame begun. _ 
I come with him to bartle ; to dire& his 
arm. His renown will be a fun to my foul,” 
in the dark hour of my departure. O that ther 
name of Morni were forgot among the: 
people ! that the heroes would enly fay,} 
« Echold the father of Gaul! » 


King of Strumon , Fingal replied , Gaul | 
shall lift the fword in battle. But he shall 
lift it before Fingal ; my arm shall defend § 
his youth. But reft thou in the halls of Sel- 
maj;and hear of our renown, Bid the harp 
be ftrung ; and the voice of the bard arife, 
that thofe who fall may rejoice in their fame 5 
and the foul of Morny brighten with glad- 
ne{s.—Otlian ! thou haft fought in battles: | 
the blood of ftrangers is on thy fpear : let 
thy courfe be with Gaul in the firife 5 but | 
depart not from the fide of Fingal; left the 
foe find you alone ; and your fame fail at 
once. 


I faw (1) Gaul in his arms, and my foul 
was mixed with his: forthe fire of the battle 
was in his eyes! he looked to the foe with 


(1) Offian fpeaks. The contraft between the old | 
and young heroes is ftrongly marked. The cire 
cumftance of the latter’s drawing their {words is 
well imagined., and agrees with the impatience of 
young foldiers , juft entered upon action. 
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joy. We {poke the words of friendship in 


ecret; and the lightning of our fwords pour- 
ed together ; for we drew them behind the 
wood , and tried the flrength of our arms 


n the empty air. 

Night came down on Morven. Fingal fat 
at the beam of the oak. Morni fat by his 
fide with all his gray waving locks, Their 
jifcourfe is of other times, and the actions 
of theic fathers. Three bards , at times, 
rouched the harp ; and Ullin was near with 
his fong. He fung of the mighty Comhal ; 
put darknefs gathered (1) on Morni’s brow. 
He rolled his red eye on Ullin ; and the 
fong of the bard ceafed. Fingal obferved 
the aged hero ,and mildly fpoke. 


Chief of Stramon, why that darknefs? Let 
the days of other years be forgot. Our fa- 
thers contended in battle ; but we meet 
together, at the feaft. Our {words are turn- 
ed on the foes , and they melt before us on 
the field. Let the days of our fathers be for- 
got , king of moffy Strumon, 


(1) Ullin had chofen ill the fubje& of his fong. 
The darknefs which gathered on Morni’s brow , did 
not proceed from any diflike he had to Comhal’s 
name, though they were foes, but from his fear 
that the fong would awaken Fingal to remembrance 
of the feuds which had fublifted of old between 
the families. Fingal’s fpeech on this occafion 
abounds with generofity and good fenfe, 
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King of Morven, replied the chief, 
remeniber thy father with joy. He was ter 
ble in battle ; the rage (1) of the chief v 
deadly. My eyes were full of tears, wh 
the king of heroes fell. The valiant fall , | 
Fingal, and the feeble remain on the hi! 
How many heroes have paffed away , in t 
days of Morni! And I did not shun the battl 
neither did I fly from the ftrife of the valia 


Now let the friends of Fingal reft; | 
the night is around ; that they may rife, w/ 
ftrength , to battle againft car-borne Lathmcj 
I hear the found of his hoft, like thunc 
heard on a diftant heath. Offian! and fa! 
haired Gaul! ye are fwift in the race. O 
ferve the foes of Fingal from that woo: 
hill, But approach them not, your fath¢ 
are not near to shield you. Let not your far 
fall at once. The valour of youth may fa 


We heard the words of the chief with jo, 
and moved in the clang of our arms, O 
fteps are on the woody hill. Heaven bur 
with all its ftars. The meteors of death } 
over the field. The diftant noife of the fi 


(1) This expreffion is ambiguous in the origin 
It either fgnifies that Comhal killed many in batt! 
or that he was implacable in his refentment. T 
tranflator has endeavoured to preferve the fame at 
biguity in the verfion 3 as it was probably defigm 
by the poet. 
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ached our ears. It was then Gaul fpoke, in 
is valour; his hand half-unsheathed the 
word. 


Son of Fingal, he faid, why burns the 
pul of Gaul? My heart beats high. My fteps 
te difordered ; and my hand trembles on my 
word. When I look towards the foe, my 
oul lightens before me , and I fee their 
eeping hoft. Tremble thus the fouls of the 
aliant in battles of the fpear?— How would 
he foul of Morni rife if we should rush on 
he foe! Our renown would grow in the 
ong; and our fteps be ftately in the eyes 
of the brave. 


Son of Morni,! replied, my foul delights 
n battle. I delight to shine in battle alone , 

d to give my name to the bards. But what 
if the foe should prevail; shall I behold the 
yes of the king? They are terrible in his 
ifpleafure , and like the flames of death._— 
ut I will not behold them in his wrath. 
flian shal! prevail or fall. But shall the fame 
f the vanquished rife2>—They pafs away like 
a shadow. But the fame of Ojfian shall rife. 
is deeds shall be like his fathers. Let. us 
tush in our arms; fon of Morni, let us rush 
to battle. Gaul! if thou shalr return , go to 
Selma’s lofty wall. Tell to Evirallin (1) thar 


{1) Offian had married her a little time before, 
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I fell with fame ; carry this {word to Branno 
daughter. Let her give it to Ofcar, whe 
the years of his youth shail arife. 


Son of Fingal , Gaul replied with a figh 
shall I return after Offian is low ! — Whi 
would my father fay, and Fingal king ¢ 
men? The fecble would turn their eyes an 
fay , «Behold the mighty Gaul who le: 
«his friend in his blood!» Ye shall ne 
behold me, ye feeble, but in the midft ¢ 
my renown, Offian! I have heard from m 
father the mighty deeds of heroes ; the! 
mighty deeds when alone; for the foul in 
creafes in danger. 


Son of Morni,I replied and ftrode befor, 
him on the heath, our fathers shall praif 
out valour, when they mourn our fall. # 
beam of gladnefs shail rife on their fouls 
when their eyes are full of tears. They will 
fay , « Our fons have not fallen like the graf 
«of the field, for they f{pread death aroun 
« them. » — But why should we think of thi 
narrow houfe? The {word defends the valiant 
Bur death purfues the flight of the feeble 


and their renown is not heard. 


We rushed forward throngh night; ane 


The ftory of his courtship of this lady is intros 
duced , as an epifode ,in the fourth book of Fingal 
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eame to the roar of a ftream which bent i:s 

blue courfe round the foe, through trees 
that echoed to its noife; we came to the 
bank of the ftream, and faw the fleeping 
hoft. Their fires were decayed on the plain ; 
and the lonely fteps of their fcouts were 
diftant far. I ftretched my fpear before me 
‘to fupport my fteps over the ftream. But 
Gaul took my hand, and {poke the words 
of the valiant. 


l 


Shall (1) the fon of Fingal rush on a 
fleeping foe? Shall he come like a blaft by 
night when it over-turns the young trees in 
fecret? Fingal did not thus receive his fame , 
nor dwells renown on the gray hairs of 
Morni , for actions like thefe, Strike, Oflian, 
ftrike the shield of battle , and let their 
‘thoufands rife. Let them meet Gaul in his 
firft battle , that he may try the ftrength of his 


‘arm e 


i 


(1) This propofal of Gaul is much more noble , 
and more agreeable to true heroifm , than the be- 
haviour of Uly{les and Diomed in the Iliad , or 
that of Nifus and Euryalus in the Aneid, What 
his valour and generofity fuggefted became the foun 
dation of his fuccefs. For the enemy being dif- 
mayed with the found of Offian’s shield , which 
was the common fignal of battle , thought that Fin- 
gal’s whole army came to attack them 3 fo that 
they fly in reality from an army , not from two 
heroes ; which reconciles the ftory to probabi- 
hity. 
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My foul rejoiced over the warrior , and | 
my burfting tears defcended. And the foe: 
shall meet Gaul, I faid: the fame of Morni’s; 
fon shall arife. But rush not too far, my hero: 
let the gleam of thy fteel be near to Offian. 
Let our hands join in flaughter.—Gaul ! doft 
thou not behold that rock ? Its gray fide dimly 
gleams to the ftars. If the foe shall prevail , 
let our back be towards the rock. Then shall 
they fear to approach our f{pears; for death 
is in our hands. 


I ftruck thrice my echoing shield. The 
ftarting foe arofe. We rushed on in the found 
of our arms. Their crowded fteps fly over the 
heath; for they thought that the mighty Fingal 
came ; and the ftrength of their arms withered 
away. The found of their flight was like that 
of fame, when it rushes through the blafted 
groves. 


It was then the {pear of Gaul flew in its 
ftrength: it was then his {word arofe. Cremor: 
fell, and mighty Leth. Dunthormo ftruggled 
in his blood. The fteel rushed through 
Crotha’s fide , as bent, he rofe on his {pear 3 
the black ftream poured from the wound, 
hiffed on the half-extinguished oak. Cathmin 
faw the fteps of the hero behind him, and 
afcended a blafted tree ; but the {pear pierced | 
him from behind. Shrieking, panting, he 
fell; mofs and withered branches purfue his) 
fall, and ftrew the blue arms of Gaul. | 

Such) 
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© Such were thy deeds, fon of Morni, in 
the firft of thy battles. Nor flept the {word 
by thy fide , thou laft of Fingal’s race ! Offian 
rushed forward in his ftrength , and the people 
fell before him, as the grafs by the ftafft of 
the boy, when he whiftles along the field , 
and the gray beard of the thiftle falls. But 
catelefs the youch moves en; his fteps are 
towards the defart. 


Gray morning rofe around us, the winding 

ftreams are bright along the heath. The foe 
gathered on a hill; and the rage of Lathmon 
rofe. He bent the red eye of his wrath: he 
is filent in his rifing grief. He often ftruck 
his bofly shield; and his fteps are unequal on 
the heath. I faw the diftant darknefs of the 
hero, and I {poke to Morni’s fon. 


_ Car-borne (1) chief of Strumon, doft thou 
behold the foe? They gather on the hill in 
their wrath. Let our fteps be towards the 
King (2). He shall rife in his ftrength, and 
the hoft of Lathmon vanish. Our fame is 

around us , wartior, the eyes of the aged (3) 


(1) Car-borne is a title of honour beftowed , 
by Offian , indifcriminately on every hero; as every 

| chief , in his time , kept a chariot or litter by 
way of ftate. 


(2) Fingal. 


(3) Fingal and Morni. 
Vaz, I. i 
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will rejoice, But let us fly, fon of Motniy, 
Lathmon defcends the hill. : 


Then let our fteps (1) be flow, replied’ 
the fair-haired Gaul; left the foe fay, with 
a fmile, «Behold the warriors of night, 
« they are, like ghofts, terrible in darknefs, 
« but they melt away before the beam of the 
« eaft. » Offian , take the shield of Gormar 
who fell beneath thy fpear , that the aged 
heroes may rejoice, when they shall behold 
the actions of their fons. 


Such were our words on the plain, when 
Sulmath (2) came to car-borne Lathmon : 
Sulmath chief of Dutha, at the dark-rolling 
ftream of Duyranna (3). Why doft thou not 


(1) The behaviour of Gaul, throughout this poem, 
is that of a hero in. the moft exalted fenfe. The 
modefty of Offian , concerning his own actions , is 
not lefs remarkable than his impartiality with re- 
gard to Gaul ; for it is well known that Gaul 
afterwards rebelled againft Fingal , which might be 
fuppofed to have bred prejudices againft him in 
the breaft of Offian. But as Gaul , from an ene- 
my , became Fingal’s firmeft friend and greateft 
hero , the poet paffes over one flip in his condu& , 
on account of his many virtues. 


(2) Suil-mhath, @ man of good eye-fight. 


(3) Dubh-bhranna , dark mountain-fiream. What 
tiyer went by this name, in the days of Offian, 
is not eafily afcertained , at this diftance of 
tune, A river in Scotland , which falls into the fea 
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rush , fon of Nuath, witha thoufand of thy 
heroes? Why doft thou not defcend with thy 
hoft, before the warriors fly? Their blue 
arms are beaming to the rifing light, and 
their fteps are before us on the heath. 


Son of the feeble hand, faid Lathmon, 
shall my hoft defcend! They (1) are but 
two, fonof Dutha , and shall a thoufand 
lift their fteel ! Nuath would mourn, in his 
hall, for the departure of his fame. His eyes 
would turn from Lathmon, when the tread 


at Banff, fill retains the name of Duvran. If that 
is meant , by Offian , in this paflage , Lathmon 
muft haye been a prince of the Pidtish nation , of 
thofe Caledonians who inhabited of old the caftern 
coaft of Scotland. 


(1) Ofian feldom fails to give his heroes 
though enemies , that generofity of temper which , 
it appears from his poems , was a confpicuous part 
of his own character. Thofe who too much defpife 
their enemics do not refle& , thar the more they 
take from the valour of their foes, the lefs merie 
they have themfelves in conquering them. The 
cuftom of depreciating enemies is not alcogethee 
one of the refinements of modern heroifm. Thig 
railing difpofition is one of the! capital faults in 
Homer’s characters , which , by the bye , cannot be 
imputed to the poet , who kept to the mannerg 
of the tigges of which he wrote. Milton has fol- 
lowed Homer in this refpe& ; but railing is lefs 
shocking in infernal fpirits , who are the objects 
ef horror, than in heroes, who are fet up as pate 
tecns of imitation, 
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of his feet approached. —Go thou to the 
heroes, chief of Dutha, for I behold the 
ftately fleps of Offian. His fame is worthy 
ef my fteel; let him fight with Lathmon, 


‘The noble Sulmath came. 1 rejoiced in the 
words of the king. I raifed the shield on my 
arm ; and Gaul placed in my hand the fword 
of Morni. We returned to the murmuring 
ftream; Lathmon came in his ftrength. His 
dark hoft rolled, like the clouds, behind him: 
but the fon of Nuath was bright in his fteel. 


Son of Fingal, faid the hero, thy fame 
has gown .on our fall. How many lie there _ 
of my people by thy hand, thou king of 
men! Lift now thy {pear againft Lathmon 5 
and lay the fon of Nuath low. Lay him low 
among his people, or thou thyfelf muft fall. 
It shall never be told in my halls that my 
warriors fell in:my prefence; that they fell 
in the prefence of Lathmon when his {word | 
refted by his fide : the blue eyes of Cutha (1) 
would roll in tears, and her fteps be lonely 
in the vales of Dunlathmon. 


Neither shall it be told, Ireplied , that 
the fon of Fingal fled. Were his fteps covered _ 
with darknefs , yet would not Offian fly; his — 
foul would meet him and fay, « Does the 


(1) Cutha appearsto have been Lathmon’s wife 
er miftrels. : 
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« bard of Selma fear the foe? » No: he does 
not fear the foe. His joy is in the midft of 
battle. 


Lathmon canie on with his fpear, and 
pierced the shield of Offian. I felc the cold 
fteel at my fide; and drew the {word of 
Morni: I cut the {pear in twain; the bright 
point fell glittering on the ground. The fon 
of Nuath burnt in his wrath, and lifted high 
his founding shield. His dark eyes rolled 
above it ,as bending forward, it shone like 
a gate of brafs. But Offian’s {pear pierced the 
_ brightnefs of its bofles, and funk in a tree 

that rofe behind. The shield hung on the 
guivering lance ; but Lathmon ftill advanced. 
Gaul forefaw the fall of the chief, and ftretched 
his buckler before my {word ; when it de- 
{cended , in a ftream of light over the king 
ef Dunlathmon, 


Lathmon beheld the fon of Morni, and 
the tear ftarted from his eye. He threw the 
{word of his fathers on the ground, and {poke 
the words of the valiant. Why should Lathmon 
fight againft the firft of mortal men? Your 
fouls are beams from heaven; your fwords 
the flames of death, Who can equal the 
renown of the heroes , whofe actions are fo 
great in youth! O that ye were in the halls 
of Nuath, in the green dwelling of Lathmon! 
then would my father fay, that his fon did 

I ij 
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not yield to the feeble. — But who comes , 
a mighty ftream , along the echoing heath ? 
The little hills are troubled before him , and 
a thoufand fpirits are on the beams of his 
fteel; the {pirits (1) of thofe who are to fall 
by the arm of the king of refounding Morven: 
— Happy art thou, O Pingel , thy fons shall 
fight thy battles 5 they go forth before thee 5 
and they return with the fteps of renown. 


Fingal came, in his mildnefs, rejoicing in 
fecret over the actions of his fon. Morni’s 
face brightened with giadnefs , and his aged 
eyes looked faintly through the tears of joy. 
We came to the halls of Selma, and fat 
round the feaft of shells. The maids of the 
fong came into our prefence, and the mildly 
blushing Evirallin. Her dark hair fpread on 
her neck of {now her eye rolled in fecret 
on Offian; she touched the harp of mufic ; 
aad we bleffed the daughter of Branno. 


Fingal rofe in his place, and fpoke to Duna 
lathmon’s battling king. The {word of Tren- 
mor trembled by his tide, as he lifted up his 
mighty arm. Son of Nuath , he faid, why doft 
thou fearch for fame in Morven? We are not 
of the race ‘of the feeble ; nor do our fwords 


(1) Ie was thought ,. in Offian’s time , that each 
petfon had his attending {pirit. The traditions con- 
cerning this opiniow are datk and unfauistactory. - 
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gleam over the weak, When did we come 
to Duntlathmon , with the found of war 3 
Fingal does not delight in battle , though his 
arm is ftrong. My renown grows on the fall 
of the haughty. The lightning of my fteel 
pours on the proud in arms. The battle 
comes; and the tombs of the valiant rife; the 
tombs of my people rife, O my fathers! and 
i at laf muft remain alone. But I will remain 
renowned, and the departure of my foul 
shall be one ftream of light. Lathmon! retire 
to thy place. Turn thy battles to other lands. 
The race of Morven are renowned, and 
their foes are the fons of the unhappy. 


OITHON A: 


A» PO EeM, 


a 


O 1 T RYO NIA (1) 
AS POPE ME 


Darkness dwells around Dunlathmon 5 
though the moon shews half her face on the 
hill. The daughter of night turns her eyes 
away ; for she beholds the grief that is com- 
ing.—The fon of Morni is on the plain; 
but there is no found in the hall. No long- 


(1) Gaul, the fon of Morni, attended Lathmon 
into his own country , after his being defeated in 
Morven , as related in the preceding poem. He 
was kindly entertained by Nuath, the father of 
Lathmon , and fell in love with his daughter Oi- 
théna. The lady was no lefs enamoured of Gaul 5’ 
and a day was fixed for their marriage. In the 
mean time Fingal preparing for an expedition 
into the country of the Britons, fent for Gaul. 
He obeyed , and went ; but not without promifing 
to Oithéna to return , if he furvived the war , by 
a-certain day. Lathmon too was obliged to 
attend his father Nuath in his-wars, and Oithéna 
was left alone at Dunlathmon , the feat of the 
family. Dunrommath , lord of Uthal , fuppofed 
to be one of the Orkneys , taking advantage of 
the abfence of her friends, came and carried of , 
by force , Oithéna, who had formerly reje&ed ‘his 
love , into Tromathon, a defart ifland , where he 
concealed her in a cave. 


Gaul returned on the day appointed ; heard of 
the rape , and failed to Tromathon, to revenge 
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fireaming (1) beam of light comes trembling 
through the gloom. The voice of Oithéna (2) 
is not heard amidft the noife of the ftreams of 
Duyranna,— 


Whither art thou gone in thy beauty, dark- 
haired daughter of Nuath ? Lathmon is in the 
field of the valiant , but thou didft promife to 


himfelf on Dunrommath. When he landed-, he 
found Ojithéna difconfolate , and refolved not to 
futvive the lofs of her honour. She told him 
the ftory of her misfortunes , and she fcarce end- 
ed , when Dunrommath , with his followers , ap- 
peared at the further end of the ifland. Gaul pre- 
pared to attack him, recommending to Oithdéna 
to retire , till the battle was over. She feemingly 
obeyed ; but she fecrerly armed herfelf , rushed 
into the thickeft of the battle, and was mortally. 
wounded. Gaul purfuing the flying enemy , found » 
her juft expiring on the field : he mourned over 
her , raifed her tomb , and returned to Morvene | 
Thus is the ftory handed down by tradition 5 
nor is it given with any material difference in the 
‘poem , which opens with Gaul’s return to Dunlath- 
mon, afcer the tape of Oithdéna. 


(1) Some gentle taper 

vifit us 

NWith thy long levelled rule of ftreaming light. 
MILTON, 


(z) Oi-théna , the virgin of the wave, / 
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remain in the hall; thou dift promife to 
remain in the hall till the fon of Morni 
returned ; till he returned from Strumon , to 
the maid of his love. The tear was on thy 
cheek at his departure : the figh rofe in fecret 
in thy breaft. But thou doft not come to meet 
him, with fongs, with the lightly-trembling 


found of the harp.— 


Such were the words of Gaul , when he 
came to Dunlathmon’s towers. The gateswere 
open and dark. The winds were bluftering 
in the hall. The trees ftrowed the threshold 
with leaves; and the murmur of night was 
abroad. — Sad and filent , at a rock, the fon 
_of Morni fat: his foul trembled for the maid; 
but he knew not whither to turn his courfe. 
The fon (1) of Leth ftood at a diftance , and 
heard the winds in his bushy hair. But he 
did not raife his voice, for he faw the forrow 


of Gaul. 


Sleep defcended on the heroes. The vifions 
of night arofe. Oithéna ftood in a dream, 
before the eyes of Morni’s fon. Her dark hair 
was loofe and difordered: her lovely eye 
rolled in tears. Blood ftained her {nowy arm. 


The robe half hid the wound of her breatt. 


(7) Mortlo, the fon of Leth , is one of Fin- 
gal’s moft famous heroess He and three other men 
attended Gaul on his expedition te Tromathon, 
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She ftood over the chief, and her voice was 
heard. 


Sleeps the fon of Morni, he that was lovely 
in the eyes of Oithéna? Sleeps Gaul at the | 
diftant rock , and the daughter of Nuath low 2 
The fea rolls round the dark ifle of Troma- 
thon ; I fit in my tears in the cave. Nor do 
I fit alone , O Gaul: the dark chief of Cuthal 
is there. He is there in the rage of his loves. 
—And what can Oithona do? 


A rougher blaft rushed through the oak. 
The dream of night departed. Gaul took his 
afpen {pear ; he ftood in the rage of wrath. 
Otten did his eyes turn to the eaft, and accufe 
the lagging light.—At length the morning | 
came forth. The hero lifted up the fail. The 
winds came ruftling from the hill, and he 
bounded on the waves of the deep, — On 
the third day arofe Tromathon (1), like a 
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Then fwell’d to fight Pheacia’s dusky coaft , 
And woody mountains half in vapours loft ; 
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Blue shield in the midft of the fea. The white 
wave roared again{t its rocks; fad Oithona 
fat on the coait. She looked on the rolling 
waters, and her tears defcend. —But when 
she faw Gaul in his arms, she ftarted and 
turned her eyes away. Her lovely cheek is 
bent and red; her white arm trembles by 
her fide.x—Thrice she ftrove to fly from his 
prefence; but her fteps failed her as she 
went. 


_ Daughter of Nuath, faid the hero, why 
doft thou fly from Gaul? Do my eyes fend 
forth the flame of death? Or darkens hatred 
in my foul? Thou art to me the beam of the 
eaft rifing in a land unknown. But thou 
covereft thy face with fadnefs, daughter of 
high Dunlathmon! Is the foe of Oithéna 
near ? My foul burns to meet him in battle. 
The {word trembles on the fide of Gaul , and 
longs to glitter in his hand.—Speak,, daughter 
of Nuath, doft thou not behold my tears? 


Car-borne chief of Strumon , replied the 
fighing maid, why comeft thou over the 
dark-blue waye to Nuath’s mournful daughter? 


| 
| That lay before him indiftin& and vat , 
| Like a broad shield amid the watry wafte. 


Trom-thén , heavy or deep-founding wares 


im, ' 
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Why did I not pafs away in fecret, like they 
flower of the rock, that lifts its fair head | 
unfeen, and ftrows its withered leaves on the: 
blaft? Why didft thou come, O Gaul, to 

hear my departing. figh? I pafs away in my 

youth ; and my name shall not be heard. Or 

at will be heard with forrow, and the tears 

of Nuath will fall. Thou wilt be fad, fon of 
Morni, for the fallen fame of Oithona. But | 
she shall fleep in the narrow tomb, far from 

the voice of the mourner.—Why didft thou | 
come, chief of Strumon, to the fea-bear 
rocks of Tromathon? 


I came to meet thy foes , daughter of car= 
borne Nuath! the death of Cuthal’s chief dar- 
kens before me 3 or Morni’s fon shall fall._— 
Oithéna! when Gaul is low , raife my tomb 
on that oozy rock ; and when the dark-bound- 
ing ship shall pafs , call the fons of the fea 5 
callthem , and give this {word , that they may 
carry it to Morni’s hall ; that the grey-haired 
hero may ceafe to look towards the defart 
for the return of his fon. 


And shall the daughter of Nuath live, she 
replied with a burfting figh ? Shall I live in 
Tromathon, and the fon of Morni low? My 
heart is not of that rock; nor my foul carelefs 
as that fea, which lifts its blue waves to every 


wind , and rolls beneath the ftorm, The blaft 


which shall lay thee low, shall fpread the 
| branches of Oithénaon earth. We shall wither 
together, fon of car-borne Morni! — The 
narrow houfe is pleafant to me, and the gray 
ftone of the dead: for never more will I leave 
thy rocks , fea-furrounded Tromathon ! — 
Night (1) came on with her clouds, after 
the departure of Lathmon , when he went 
to the wars of his fathers , to the mofs- 
covered rock of Duthormoth ; night came 
on, and I fat in the hall, at the beam of 
the oak. The wind was abroad in the trees. 
Lheard the found of arms. Joy rofe in my 
face; for 1 thought of thy return. It was the 
chief of Cuthal, the red-haired ftrength of. 
Dunrommath. His eyes rolled in fire: the 
blood of my people was on his fword, They 
who defended Oithona fell by the gloomy 
chief.— What could I do? My arm was weak ; 
it could not lift the fpear. He took me in my 
grief, amidft my tears he raifed the fail. He 
feared the returning ftrength of Lathmon, 
the brother of unhappy Oithsna. — But 
behold , he comes with his people! the dark 
wave is divided before him! — Whither wilt 
thou turn thy fteps , fon of Morni? Many 


fare the warriors of Dunrommath ! 


_ My fteps never turned from battle, replied 


(1) Oithdéna relates how she was carried away by 
‘Dunrommath, 
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the hero, as he unsheathed his fword; and 
shall I begin to fear, Oithona , when thy foe 
are near? Go to thy cave, daughter of Nuath, 
till our battle ceafe. Son of Leth, bring the 
bows of our fathers; and the founding quiver 
of Morni. Let our three warriors bend the 
yew. Ourfelves will lift the fpear. They are 
an hoft on the rock; but our fouls are 
firong. 


The daughter of Nuath went to the cave : 
a troubled joy rofe on her mind, like the! 
red path of the lightning ona ftormy cloud 
— Her foul was refolved , and the teas 
was dried from her wildly-looking eye. — 
Dunrommath flowly approached ; for he faw 
the fon of Morni. Contempt contraéted his 
face, a fimile is on his dark-brown cheek 3! 
his red eye rolled, half-conceal’d beneath 
his shaggy brows. | 


Whence are the fons of the fea, begun 
the gloomy chief? Have the winds driven you 
to the rocks of Tromathon? Or come you 
in fearch of the white-handed daughter of 
Nuath? The fons of the unhappy , ye feeble 
men, come to the hand of Dunrommath. 
His eye {pares not the weak ; and he delights; 
in the blood of ftrangers. Oithona is a beam) 
of light, and the chief of Cuthal enjoys it 
in fecret ; would thou come on its lovelinefi 
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Nike a cloud, fon of the feeble hand! — 


hou mayft come, but shalt thou return to 
he halls of thy fathers ? 


! Doft thou not know me, faid Gaul, red- 
paired chief of Cuthal? Thy feet were fwift 
mn the heath, in the battle of car-borne 
Buathmon ; when the fword of Morni’s fon 
mrfued his hoft, in Morven’s woody land. 
Junrommath! thy words are mighty , for thy 
Pvatriors gather behind thee. But doI fear 
em , fon of pride 2? 1 am not of the race of 
he feeble. | 


| Gaul advanced in his arms ; Dunrommath 
hrunk behind his people. But the fpear of 
Saul pierced the gloomy chief, and his fword 
opped off his head, as 1t bended in death.— 
[he fon of Morni shook it thrice by the 
jock; the warriors of Duanrommath fled. 
[he arrows of Morven purfued them: ten 
jeli on the mofly rocks. The reft lift the 
Jounding fail, and bound on the echoing 


deep. 


| Gauladvanced towards the cave of Oithéna. 
Ae beheld a youth leaning againft a rock; 
n arrow. had pierced his. fide ; and his eye 
rolled faintly beneath his helmet. — The foul 
df Morni’s fon is fad, he came and {poke the 
words of peace. » 
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Can the hand of Gaul heal thee , youth 4| 
the mournful brow ? I have fearched for th) 
herbs of the mountains; I have gathered thei) 
on the fecret banks of their ftreams. My har} 
has clofed the wound of the valiant, ar) 
their eyes have blefled the fon of Morn) 
Where dwelt thy fathers , warrior? Wei) 
they of the fons of the mighty ? Sadne} 
shall come, like night, on thy native ftreams) 
for thou art fallen in thy youth.— 


My fathers, replied the ftranger, weil 
of the fons of the mighty; but they shz/ 
not be fad; for my fame is departed lik} 
morning mift. High walls rife on the bank) 
of Duvranna, and fee their mofly towers i) 
the ftream; arock afcends behind them wit. 
its bending firs, Thou mayft behold it fi 
diftant. There my brother dwells. He | 
renowned in battle: give him this glitterin 
helmet. 


The helmet fell from the hand of Gaul 
for it was the wounded Oirhéna. She ha 
armed herfelf in the cave , and came in feare! 
of death. Her heavy eyes are half clofed 
the blood pours from her fide. — | 


Son of Morni, she faid , prepare the narrow 
tomb. Sleep comes, like a cloud, on m 


foul. The eyes of Oithona are dim, O ha 
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M1 dwelt at Duvranna , in the bright beam of 
Imy fame! then had my years come on with 
joy ; and the virgins would blefs my fteps. 
But I fall in youth , fon of Morni, and my 
father shall blush in his hall.— 


} She fell pale on the rock of Tromathon. 
The mournful hero raifed her tomb.—He 
came to Morven; but we faw the darknefs 
of his foul. Offian took the harp in the praife 
lof Oithéna. The brightnefs of the face of 
}Gaul returned. But his figh rofe, at times, 
in the midft of his friends, lixe blafts that 
shake their unfrequent wings, afterthe ftormy 
Wwinds are laid, 
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Ir was the voice of my love! few are his 
vifits to the dreams of Malvina! Open your 
airy halls, ye fathers ot mighty Tofcar ! Un- 
fold the gates of your clouds; the fteps of 
Malvina’s departure are near. ] have heard a 
voice in my dream. I feel the fluttering of 


(+) Malvina the daughter of Tofcar is over-heard 
by Offian lamenting the death of Ofcar her lover. 
Offian , to divert her grief, relates his own actions 
in an expedition which he undertook, at Fingal’s 
command , to aid Crothar the petty king of Cros 
ma, acountty in Ireland , againft Rothmar who ine 
vaded his dominions. The ftory is delivered down 
thus, in tradition. Crothar king of Croma being 
blind with age , and his fon too young for the 
field, Rothmar the chief of Tromlo refolved to 
avail himfelf of the opportunity offered of annexe 
ing the dominions of Crothar to his own. He ac- 
cordingly marched into the country fubje@ to Cros 
thar , but which he held of Arth or Artho , wh¢ 
was, at_the time, fupreme king of Ireland. 


Crothar being , on account of his age and blinds 
fiefs , unfit for action, fent for aid to Fingal king 
ef Scotland 3; who ordered his fon Offian to the 
relief of Crothar. But before his arrival , Fovar-gare 
mo , the fon of Crothar , attacking Rothmar , 
was flain himfelf, and his forces totally defeated, 
Offian renewed the war, came to battle , killed Rothe 
mar, and routed his army. Croma being thus dee 
livered of its enemies, Offian returned to Scotlands 
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my foul. Why didf thou come, O blaft, 
from the dark-rolling of the lake» Thy 


ruftling wing was in the trees, the dream of . 


Malvina departed. But she beheld her love, 
when his robe of mift few on the wind; the 


beam of the fun was on his skirts , they | 


glittered like the gold of the ftranger. It was 
the voice of my love! few are his vifits to my 
dreams! 


~ But thou dwelleft in the foul of Malvina; 


fon of mighty Offian. My fighs arife with 
the beam of the eaft,; my tears defcend with 
the drops of night. I was a lovely tree, in 
thy prefence, Ofcar, with all my branches 
round me} but thy death came like a blaft 
from the defart, and laid my green head low ; 
the {pring returned with its showers, but no 
leaf of mine arofe. The virgins faw me filent 
in the hall, and they touched the harp of joy. 
The tear was on the cheek of Malvina: the 
virgins beheld me in my grief. Why art thou 
fad, they faid; thou firft of the maids of 
Lutha? Was he fovely as the beam of the 
morning, and ftately in thy fight? * 


Pleafant is thy fong in Offian’s ear, daugh- 
ter of ftreamy Lutha! Thou haft heard the 
mufic of departed bards in the dream of thy 
reft , when fleep fell on thine eyes, at the 
murmur of Moruth (1). When thou did& 


~ (1) Mor’-ruth, great fiream. 


|| 


| 
. 
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return from the chace , in the day of the fun, 
thou haf&t heard che mufic of the bards, and 


thy fong is lovely. It is lovely , O Malvina, 


but it melts the foul. There is a joy in grief, 


_ when peace dwells in the:breaft of the fad. 


But forrow waftes the mournful, O daughter 
of Tofcar , and their days are few. They fall 
away, like the flower on which the fun looks 
in his ftrength after the mildew has pafled over 
it, and its head is heavy with the drops of 
night. Attend to the tale of Offian, O maid ; 
he remembers the days of his youth. 


The king commanded ;I raifed my fails , 
and rushed into the bay of Croma; into Cro- 
mas founding bay in lovely Innis-fail (1). 
High on the coaft arofe the towers of Crothar 
king of {pears ; Crothar renowned in the 
battles of his youth; but age dwelt then 
around the chief. Rothmar raifed the fword 
againft the hero; and thewrath of Fingal burn- 
ed. Hefent Offian to meet Rothmar in battle, 
for the chief of Croma was the companion 
of his youth. 


I fent the bard ocfore me with fongs; F 
came into the hall of Crothar. There fat the 
hero amidft the arms of his fathers , but his 


eyes had failed. His gray locks waved around 


(1} Innis-fail , one of the ancient names of Ires 
faod. 
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a ftaff, on which the warrior leaned. He 

hummed the fong of other times, when the. 
found of our arms reached his ears. Crothar 
rofe, ftretched his aged hand, and bleffed 
the fon of Fingal. 


Offian! faid the hero, the ftrength of 
€rothar’s arm has failed. O could I lift the 
{word, as on the day that Fingal fought at 
Strutha! He was the firft of mortal men ; 
but Crothar had alfo his fame. The king of 
Morven praifed me , and he placed on my 
arm the boffy shield of Calthar, whom the 
hero had flain in war. Doft thou not behold 
it on the wall , for Crothar’s eyes have failed». 
Is thy ftrength, like thy fathers, Offian: let 
the aged feel thine arm. 


I gave my arm to the king; he feels it 
with his aged hands, The figh rofe in his 
breaft, and his tears defcended. Thou art 
ftrong, my fon, he faid, but not like the king 
of Morven. But who is like that hero among 
the mighty in war! Let the feaft of my halls 
be f{pread; and let my bards raife the fong. 
Great is he that is within my walls , fons of 
echoing Croma} 


The feaft is fpread. The harp is heard ; 
and joy is in the hall. But it was joy covering 
a figh, that darkly dwelt in every breaft. It | 
was like the faint beam of the moon {pread | 
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en a cloud in heaven. At length the mufic 
ceafed, and the aged king of Crome {poke 5 
he fpoke without a tear, but the figh {welled 
in the midft of his voice. 


Son of Fingal! doft thou not behold the 
darknefs of Crothar’s hall of shells? My foul 
was not dark at the feaft, when my people 
lived. I rejoiced in the prefence of ftrangers, 
when my fon shone in the hall. Bur, Offian , 
he isa beam that is departed ,and left no ftreak 
of light behind. He is fallen , fon of Fingal , 
in the battles of his father.—Rothmar the 
chief of grafly Tromio heard that my eyes 
had failed ; he heard that my arms were fixed 
in the hall, and the pride of his foul arofe. 
Fe came towards Croma; my people fell 
before him. Ttook my arms in the hall, bue 
what could fightlefs Crothar do? My fteps 
were unequal; my grief was great. wished 
for the days that were paft. Days! wherein 
I fought ; and conquered in the field of blood. 
My fon returned from the chace; the fair-~ 
haired Fovar-gormo (1). He had not lifted 
his {word in battle , for his arm was young. 
But the foul of the youth was great; dhe fire 
-of valour burnt in his eyes. He faw the difor- 
dered fteps of his father , and his figh arofe, 
King of Croma, he faid , is it becaufe thou 
haft no fon; is it for the weaknefs of Fovar= 


/ (3) Faobhar-gorm, she blue point of freel, 
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gormo’s arm that thy fighs arife ?] begin, my 

father, to feel the flrength of my arm ; 1) 
have drawn the fword of my youth ; and 
I have bent the bow. Let me meet this 
Rothmar, with the youths of Croma: let me 
meet him, O my father; for] feel my burn= | 
ing foul. 


And thou shale meet him , I faid , fon of | 
the fightlefs Crothar ! But fet others ad- 
vance before thee, that I may hear the tread | 
of thy feet at thy return; for my eyes be- 
hold thee not, fair-haired Fovar-gormo !— | 
He went , he met the foe ; he fell. The | 
foe advances towards Croma. He who flew 


my fon is near, with all his pointed fpears. | 


It is not time to fill the shell, I replied, 
and took my fpear. My people faw the 
fire of my eyes, and they rofe around. All 
night we {trode along the heath. Gray morn- | 
ing rofe in the eaft. A green narrow vale — 
appeared before us 3 nor did it want its 
blue ftream. The dark hoft of Rothmar are 
on its banks , with all their glittering arms. 
We fought along the vale ; they fled; Roth-. 
mar funk beneath my fword. Day had not 
defcended in the weit, when I brought his 
arms to Crothar. The aged hero felt them 
with his hands; and joy brightened in his foul. 


' ‘The people gather to the hall ; the found 


of the shells is heard. Ten harps are ftrun 
five bards advance , and fing , by turns (1 
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(2) Thofe extempore compofitions were in great 
repute among fucceeding bards. The pieces extant 
of that kind shew more of the good ear , than 
of the poetical genius of their authors. The tranf- 
lator has only met with one poem of this fort 5 
which he thinks worthy of being preferved. It isa 
thoufand years later than Offian , but the authors 
feem to have obferved his manner , and adopted 
fome of his expreffions. The {tory of it is this. 
Five bards , paffing the night in the houfe of achieb, 
who was 2 poet himfelf, went feverally to make 
their obfervations on , and returned with an ex- 
tempore defcription of , night. The night hap- 
pened to be one in O&ober , as appears from the 
poem ; and in the north of Scotland , it has all 
that variety which the bards afcribe to it , in theie 
defcriptions, 
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Noose is dull and dark, The clouds reft on 
the hills. No ftar with green trembling beam 3 ne 
moon looks from the sky. I hear the blaft in the 
wood ; buc I hear ir diftane far. The ftream of 
the valley murmurs 3 but its murmur is fullen and 
fad. From the tree at the grave of the dead the 
long-howling owl is heard. I fee a dim form on 
the plain! It is a ghoft! it fades it 
flies. Some funeral shall pafs this way : the meteor 
marks the path. | 


The diftant dog is howling from hs? hut of the © 
ly 
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the praife of Offian ; they poured forth their | 
burning fouls ,and the harp anfwered to their 


hill. The ftag lics on the mountainemofs : the hind 
is at his fide. She hears the wind in his branchy 
horns. She flarts , but lies again, 


The roe is in the cleft of the rock 3 the heathe 
cock’s head is beneath his wing. No beaft, no bird 
is abroad , but the owl and the howling fox. She 
on a leaflefs tree : he in a cloud on the hill. 


Dark, panting , trembling, fad the traveller has 
loft his way. Through shrubs, through thorns, he 
goes, along the gurgling rill. He fears the rock and the 
fen. He fears the ghoft of night. The old tree groans 
to the blaft 5 thefalling branch refounds. The wind 
drives the withered burs , clung together , along 


the grafs. It is the light tread ofa ghoft! H¢ 
trembles amidft the night, 


Dark , dusky , howling is night , cloudy, windy y 
and full of ghofls! The dead are abroad ! my 
friends , receive me from the night. 


SECOND BARD, 


.. The wind is up. The shower defcends. The fpirig 
of the mountain shrieks. Woods fall from high, 
Windows flap. The growing river roars. The tra- 
Weller attempts the ford. Hark that shrick } he dies + 
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woice, The joy of Croma was great: for peace 
returned to the land. The night came. on 


——The ftorm drives the horfe from the hill, the 
goat, the lowing cow. They tremble as drives the 
shower , befide the mouldering bank. 


‘The hunter ftarts from fleep , in his lonely hut ; he 
wakes the fire decayed. His wet dogs finoke around 
him. He fills the chinks with heath. Loud roar 
two mountain-fireams which meet befide his booth: 


Sad on the fide of a hill the wandering shepherd 
fits. The tree refounds above him. The ftream roars 
down the rock. He waits for the rifing moon to 
guide him to his home. . 


~ Ghofts ride on the ‘ftorm to-night. Sweet is their 
voice between the {qualls of wind- Their fongs are 
ef other worlds. 


The rain is paft. The dry wind blows. Streams 
toar, and windows flap. Cold drops fall from the 
roof, I fee the ftarry sky, But the shower gathers 
again. The weft is gloomy and dark. Night is ftor- 
my and difmal ; receive me , my ftiends , from 
night. 
THIRD BARD. 


The wind ftill founds between the hills : and 


whiftles through the grafs of the rock. The firs fal} 
Ky 
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with filence , and the morning returned with 
joy. No foe came in darknefs , with his glit- 


from their place. The turfy hut is torn. The clouds; 
divided , fly over the sky , and shew the burning 
fiars. The meteor , token of death ! flies {parkling 
through the gloom. It refts on the hill. I fee the wi- 
thered fern , the dark-browed rock , the fallen oak. 
Who is that in his shrowd beneath the tree , by 
the ftream ? . 


The waves dark-tumble on the lake , and lash 
its rocky fides. The boat is brimful in the cove 3 
the oars on the rocking tide. A maid fits fad be- 
fide the rock , and eyes the rolling ftream. Her 
lover promifed to come. She faw his boat , when 
yetit was light , on the lake. Is this his. broken boat 
on the shore ? Are thefe his groans on the wind 2 


Hark! the hail rattles around. The flaky faow 


defcends. The tops of the hills are white. The ftor- 
my winds abate. Various is the night and cold 5 
seceiye me, my friends , from night. 


FOURTH BARD. 


Night is calm and fair; blue, ftarry,fetrled is nights 
The winds , with the clouds, are gone. They fink 
behind the hill. The moon isup on the mountain, 
Trees glitter 3 fireams shine on the rock, Bright, 
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tering fpear. The joy of Croma was great; 
for the gloomy Rothmar was fallen. 


rolls the fettled lake 3 bright the ftream of the 
vale, 


I fee the trees overturned ; the shocks of cotn 
on the plain. The wakefu! hind rebuilds the shocks , 
and whifles on the diftant field, 


Calm, fetrled, fair is night! ——- Who come 
from the place of the dead ? That form with the 
robe of fnow 3 white arms and dark-brown hair ? 
It is the daughter ofthe chief of the people; she 
that lately fell. Come , let us view thee , O maid? 
thou that haft been the delight of heroes ! The 
bla{t driyes the phantom away 3 white , without form, 
it afcends the hill, 


The breezes drive the blue mift , flowly over 
the narrow vale. It rifes on the hill , and joins 
its head to heaven. —— Night is fertled , calm , 
blue, ftarry , bright with the moon. Recciye me 
not, my friends. for lovely is the night, 
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Night is calm , but dreary. The moon is in a 
cloud in the weft. Slow moves that pale beam 
along the shaded hill. The diftant wave is heard. 
The torrent murmurs on the tock, The cock is heard 
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Iraifed my voice for Fovar-gormo, wher 
they laid the chief in earth. The aged Cros 


from the booth: More than half the night ‘is pafts 
The houfe wife, groping in the gloom, rekindles 
the fettled fire. The hunter thinks that day ap- 
proaches , and calls his bounding dogs. He afcends 
the hill and whiftles on his way. A blaft removes 
the cloud. He fees the ftarry plough of the north. 
Much of the night is to pafs. He nods by the 
moffy rock. 


Hark ! the whirlwind is in the wood ! A low 
murmur in the vale! It is the mighty army of the 
dead returning from the air. 


The moon refts behind the hill. The beam fs ftili 
on that lofty rock. Long are the shadows of the 
trees, Now it is dark over all. Night is dreary , filent , 
and dark ; receive me, my friends, from night. 


The CHIE F. 


Let clouds reft on the hills: fpirits fly ,"and tra< 
vellers fear. Let the winds of the woods arife, the 
founding ftorms defcend. Roar ftreams and win- 
dows flap, and green winged meteors fly ; rife the 
pale moon ftom behind her hills , or inclofe hee- 
head in clouds 5 night is alike to me » blue, ftormy » 
ex gloomy the sky. Night flies before the beam , 
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thar-was there; ‘but his fich was not heard: 
He fearched for the-wound -of his‘fon , and 
found it. inshis breaft. Joy ‘rofe'in the ‘face 
ofthe aged. He came‘and fpoke to Offian. 


King of fpears ! he faid , my fon has noe 
fallen without his fame. The young warrior 
did not fly ; but met death , as/ he went 
forward in his ftrength. Happy are they whe 


when: it:is poured on the hills The young day ree 
turns from his clouds., but we return no more. 


Where are’ our chiefs of old? Where our kings 
of mighty name ? The fields of their battles are 
Glent. Scarce their mofly tombs remain. We shall 
alfo be forgot. This lofty houfe shall fall. Our fons 
shall not behold the ruins in grafs. They shal! ask 
of the aged 5 « Where ftood the walls of our 
fathers 2» 


Raife the fong, and ftrike the harp 5 fend round 
the shells of joy. Sufpend a hundred tapers on high, 
Youths and maids begin the dance. Let fome gray 
bard be near me to tell the deeds of other times; 
of kings renowned in our land , of chiefs we be- 
hold no more. Thus let the night pafs until morn- 
ing shall appear in our halls. Then let the bow be 
at hand, the dogs, the youths of the.chace. We 
shall afcend the hill with day ; and awake the 
decr, 
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die in youth, when their renown is heard? | 
The feeble will not behold them in the 
hall ; or fimile at their trembling hands. Their 
memory shall be honoured in the fong ; the 
young tear of the virgin falls. But the aged 
wither away, by degrees, and the fame of 
their youth begins to be forgot. They fall 
in fecret; the figh of their fon is not heard. — 
Joy is around their tomb ;.and the. ftone 
of their fame is placed without a tear. Happy 
are they who die ih-youth , when their 
senown is around them! 
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BERRATHON (1): 


A POEM. 


Beno thy blue courfe ,O ftream , round 


‘the narrow plain of Lutha (2). Let the green 


(1) This poem is reputed to have been com- 
pofed by Offian , a little time before his death 5 
and confequently it is known in tradition by no 
other name than Offian’s laft hymn. The tranflator 
has taken the liberty to call it Berrathon , from the 
epifode concerning the re-eflablishment of Larthe 
‘mot king of that ifland , after he had been dee 
throned by his own fon Uthal. Fingal in his voyage 
to Lochlin [ Fing. B. III. ], whither he had been 
invited by Starno the father of Agandecca , fo often 
mentioned in Oflian’s poems , touched at Berrathon,y 
an ifland of Scandinavia ,where he was kindly ene 
tertained by Larthmor the petty king of the place, 
swho was a vaflal of the fupreme kings of Lochlin. 
The! hofpitality of Larthmor gained him Fingal’s 
friendship , which that ‘hero manifefted, after the 
imprifonment of Larthmor by his own fon, by 
fending Offian and Tofcar, the father of Malvi- 
na fo often mentioned , to refcue Larthmor , and 
to punish the unnatural behaviour of Uthal., Uthal 
was handfome ta a proverb , and confequently 
much admired by the ladies. Nina-thoma the beau- 
tiful daughter of Torthéma , a neighbouring prince , 
fell in love and fled with him. He proved. uncone 
ftant; for another lady , whofe name is not men- 
tioned , gaining his affections , he confined Nina- 
thoma to a defert ifland near the coaft of Berra= 
thon. She was relieved by Offian, who ,in com- 
“pany with Tofcar’, landing on Berrathon , deteared 
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woods hang over it from their mountains ; 
and the fun look on it at noon. The thiftle 
is there on its rock , and.shakes its beard 
to the wind. The flower hangs its heavy 
head , waving , at times , to the gale. Why 
‘doft thou awake me, O gale, i: feems to 
fay, 1 am covered with the drops of heaven? 
The time of my fading is near , and the 


the forces of Uthal, and killed him in a fingle 
combat. Nina-thoma , whofe love not all the bad 
behaviour of Uthal could erafe , hearing of his 

eath , died of gricf. In the mean time Larth- 
mor is reftored , and Offian and Tofcar returned 
in triumph to Fingal. 


The prefent poem. opens with an elegy on the 
death of Malvina the daughter of Tofcar , and 
clofes with prefages of the poet’s death. It is al- 
moft altogether in a lyric meafure , and has. that 
melancholy air which diftinguishes the remains of the 
works of Offian. If ever he compofed any thing of a 
merry turn , itis long fince loft. The ferious and mee 
lancholy .make the moft lafting impreffions on the 
thuman mind , and bid faireft for being tranfmirted 
from generation to generation by tradition. Nor — 
is ic probable that Offian dealt much in chearful 
compofition. Melancholy is fo much the companion 
of a great genius , that it is difficult to feparate 
the idea of levity from chearfulnefs , which is fome- 
times the mark of an amiable difpofition , but 
never the charatteriftic of elevated parts. 


(2) Lutha , fwift fiream. It is impoffible , at this 
diftance of time, to afcertain where,the {cene here 
defcribed lies. Tradition is filent on that head , and 
there is nothing in the poem from which a cone 
jecture can be drawn. 
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blaft that shall fcatter my leaves. To-morrow 
shall the traveller come 3 he that faw me in 
my beauty shall come ; his eyes will fearch 
the field, but they will not find me. — So 
shall they fearch in vain, for the voice of 
Cona , after it has failed in the field. The 
hunter shall come forth in the morning , and 
the voice of my harp shall not be heard. 
« Where is the fon of car-borne Fingal ? » 
The tear will be on his cheek. 


Then come thou , O Malvina (1), with all 
thy mufic , come ; lay Offian in the plain 
of Lutha: let his tomb rife in the lovely 
field.—Malvina! where art thou, with thy 
fongs: with the foft found of thy fteps? 
—Son (2) of Alpin, art thou near? where 
is the daughter of Tofcar? 


I paffed , O fon of Fingal , by Tar-lutha’s 
mofly walls. The fmoke of the hall was 
ceafed : filence was among the trees of the 
hill. The voice of the chace was over. I faw 
the daughters of the bow. I asked about Mal- 
vina, but they anfwered not. They turned 


(1) Mal-mhina , fofe or lovely brow. Mh in the 
Galic language has the fame found with v in Eng- 
lish. 


(2) Tradition has not handed down the name 
of this fon of A!pin. His father was one of Fingal’s 
principal bards , and he appears himfelf to have had 
a poctical genius. 
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their faces away: thin darknefs covered their 
beauty. They were like ftars , on a ring 
hill, by night , each looking faintly through 
her mift. 


Pleafant (1) be thy reft, O lovely beam! 
foon haft thou fet on our hills ! The fteps of 
thy departure were ftately , like the moon 
on the blue , trembling wave. But thou haft 


left us in.darknefs, firft of the maids of Lutha! 


We fit , at the rock, and there is no voice 3 
no light but the meteor of fire ! Soon haft 
thou fet , Malvina , daughter of generous 


Tofcar ! 


But thou rifeft like the beam of the eaft ; 
among the fpirits of thy friends, where the 
fit in their ftormy halls, the chambers of the 
thunder. — A cloud hovers over Cona: its 
blue curling fides are high. The winds are 


beneath it, with their wings; within it is” 


the dwelling (2) of Fingal. There the hero 


(1) Offian fpeaks. He calls Malvina a beam of 
light , and continues the metaphor throughout the 
paragtaph. 


_ (2) The defcription of this ideal palace of Fine 
gal is very poetical , and agreeable to the notions 


of thofe times, concerning the ftaté of the de- 
ceafed , who were fuppofed to purfue, after death, 
the pleafures and employments of their former life. 
The fituation of Oflian’s heroes in their feparace 
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fits in darknefs ; his airy {pear is in his hand, 
His shield half covered with clouds, is like 
the darkened moon ; when one half ftill 
remains in the wave, and the other looks 
fickly on the field. 


His friends fic around the king, on mift; 
and hear the fongs of Uliin: he ftrikes the 
half-viewle(s harp; and raifes the feeble voice, 
The lefler heroes , with a thoufand meteors, 
light the airy hall. Malvina rifes, in the midft; 
a blush is on her cheek. She beholds the 
unknown faces of her fathers, and turns afide 
ker humid eyes. 


Art thou come fo foon, faid Fingal, 
daughter of generous Tofcar ? Sadnefs dwells 
in the halls of Lutha. My aged fon (1) is fad. 
I hear the breeze of Cona, that was wont 
to lift thy heavy locks. It comés to the hall , 
but thou art not there; its voice is mournful 
among the arms of thy fathers. Go with thy 
ruftling wing, O breeze! and figh on Mal- 
yina’s tomb. Ir rifes yonder beneath the rock, 


tate , if not entirely happy , is more agreeable , 
_ than the notions of the ancient Greeks concerning 


their departed heroes, See Hom. Odyff. lL. 11. 


{1) Offian ; who had a great friendship for Mal- 
vina, both on account of her love for his fon 
Ofcar, and her attention to his own poems. 
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at the blue ftream of Lutha. The maids (x) 
are departed to their place; and thou alone ,| 
O breeze , mourneft there. 


But who comes from the dusky weft, fup« 
ported on a cloud? A {mile is on his gray, 
watry face ; his locks of mift Ay on the wind: 
he bends forward on his airy {peer: it is thy 
father , Malvina! Why shineft thou , fo foon, | 
on our clouds, he fays, O lovely light of 
Lutha! — But thou wert fad, my daughter, | 
for thy friends were pafled away. The fons 
of little men (2) were in the hall; and none 
remained of the heroes, but Offian king of 
{pearse 


And doft thou remember Offan, car-borne: 
Tofcar (3) fon of Conloch? The battles of our 


(1) That is, the young virgins who fung the fue 
meral elegy over her tomb. 


(2) Offian, by way of diftefpe& , calls thofe ,. 
who fucceeded the heroes whofe adtions he cele= | 
brates , the fons of litcle men. Tradition is entirely 
filent concerning what paffed in the north , ime 
mediately after the death of Fingal and all his 
heroes 3 but it appears from that term of ignomi-_ 
ny juft mentioned , that the aétions of their fucs 
ceffors were not to be compared to thofe of the 
renowned Fingalians. 


(3) Tofcar was the fon of that Conlech , who 
was alfo father to the lady, whofe unfortunate death 
is related in the laft epifode of the fecond book 
of Fingal. 
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outh were many ; our {words went together 
to the field. They faw us coming like two 
falling rocks; and the fons of the ftranger 
fled. There come the warriors of Cona, they 
aid; their fteps are in the paths of the 
vanquished, 


Draw near, fon of Alpin, to the fong of 
the aged. The actions of other times are in 
my foul: my memory beams on the days 
that are paft; on the days of the mighty 
Tofcar, when our path was in the deep. 
Draw near, fon of A'pin, tothe laft found (7) 
lof the voice of Cona. 


The king of Morven commanded , and I 
raifed my fails to the wind. Tofcar chief of 
Lutha ftood at my fide, asT rofe on the darke 
lue wave. Our courfe was to fea-furrounded 
Berrathon (z), the ifle of many ftorms. There 
dwelt, with his locks of age, the ftately 
ftrength of Larthmor. Larthmor who fpread 
the feaft of shells to Comhal’s mighty fon, 


(1) Offian feems to intimate by this expreffion, 
that this poem was the laft of his compofition ; 
fo that there is fome foundation for the traditioe 
fal title of the laft hymn of Offian. 


(2) Barrathén, 2 promontory in the midft of waves. 
The poet gives it the epithet of fea-furrounded , 
to prevent its being taken for a peninfula in the 
Hiteral fenfe. 
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when he went to Starno’s-halls, in the day. 
of Agandecca. But when the chief was old 
the pride of his fon arofe , the pride of fair- 
haired Uthal, the love of a thoufand maids 
He bound the aged Larthmor, and dwel 
in his founding halls. 


Long pined the king in his cave , befide 
his rolling fea. Morning did not come to hi: 
dwelling ; nor the burning oak by night. Bu 
the wind of ocean was there , and the parting 
beam of the moon. The red ftar looked o1 
the king, when it trembled on the wefterr 
wave. Snitho came to Selma’s hall : Snithe 
companion of Larthmor’s youth. He told o 
the kiag of Berrathon: the wrath of Finga 
rofe. Thrice he aflumed the {pear, refolvec 
to ftretch his hand to Uthal. But the me: 
moty (1) of his actions rofe before the king. 
and he fent his fon and Tofcar. Our joy wa: 
great on the rolling fea; and we often hal 
unsheathed our {words (2). For never before 


(1) 'The meaning of the poet is , that Fingal ree 
membered his own great ations, and confequently 
vould not fully them by engaging in a petty wat 
againft Uthal , who was fo fat his inferior in vas 
Jour and power. 


(2) The impatience of young wartiors , going on 
their firft expedition , is well marked by their half 
drawing their fwords. The modefty of Offian, in 
his narration of a ftory which does him fo much 


had 
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had we fought alone , in the battles of the 
{pear. Night came down on the ocean; the 
winds departed on their wings. Cold and 
pale is the moon. The red ftars lift their 
heads. Our courfe is flow along the coaft of 
Berrathon ; the white waves tumble on the 
rocks. 


What voice is that, faid Tofcar, which 
comes between the founds of the waves? It is 
foft, but mournful, like the voice of departed 
bards. But I behold the maid (1); she fits on 
the rock alone. Her head bends on her arm 
of {now : her dark hair is in the wind. Hear, 
fon of Fingal, her fong, it is fmooth as the 
gliding waters of Lavath.— We came to the 
filent bay, and heard the maid of night, 


How long will ye roll around me , blue- 
tumbling waters of ocean? My dwelling was 
not always in caves, nor beneath the whiftling 
tree. The feait was {pread in Tosthoma’s 


honour , is remarkable 3 and his humanity to 
Nina-thoma would grace a hero of our own po- 
lished age. Though Offian paffes over his own ace 
tions in filence, or flightly mentions them 3 tra 
dition has done ample juftice to his martial fame, 
and perhaps has exaggerated the ations of the poet 
beyond the bounds of credibility. 


(1) Nina-thoma the daughter of Torthéma , who 
had ban confined to a defert ifland by her lover 
Uthal. 


Vor. It. L 
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hall; my father wania in my voice. The 


youths beheld me in the fteps of my lovelinefs, 
and they bleffed the dark-haired Nina-thoma, 
It was then thou didft come, O Uthal! like 
the fun of heaven. The: fouls of the virgins 
are thine, fon of generous Larthmor! But 
why doft thou leave me alone in the midft of 
roaring waters. Was my foul dark with thy 
death? Did my white hand lift the fword 2 


Why then haft thou left me alone, king of © 


high Finthormo (1) ! 


The tear ftarted from my eye, when F 


heard the voice of the maid. I ftood before 


her in my arms, and fpoke the words of © 


peace. — Lovely dweller of the cave, what 


figh is in that breaft? Shall Offian lift his — 


{word in thy prefence, the deftruction of 
thy foes? — Daughter of Torthoma, rife, I 
have heard the words of thy grief. The race 
of Morven are around thee, who never 
injured the weak. Come to our dark-bofomed | 
ship, thou brighter than that fetting moon. 
Our courfe is to the rocky Berrathon , to 
the echoing walls of Finthormo.—She came — 
jaher beauty, she came with all her lovely” 
fteps, Silent joy brightened in her face , as” 


‘ 

(1) Finthormo , the palace of Uthal. The names — 
én this epifode are not of a Celtic original; which | 
makes it probable that Offian founds his pocm om | 
2 true ftory, 


| 
| 
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when the shadows fly from the field of 
{pring the blue ftream is rolling in brightnefs, 
and the green bush bends over its courfe. 


The morning rofe with its beams. We 
came to Rothma’s bay. A boar rushed from 
the wood ; my fpear pierced his fide. I 
rejoiced over the blood (1) , and forefaw my 
growing fame. — But now the found of 
Uthal’s train came from the high Finthormo; 
they {pread over the heath to the chace of the 
boar. Himfelf comes flowly on, in the pride 
of his ftrength. He lifts two pointed (pears. 
On his fide is the hero’s {vord. Three youths 
carry his polished bows: the bounding of five 
dogs is before him. His warriors move on, 
at a diftance , admiring the fteps of the king. 
Stately was the fon of Larthmor; but his foul 
was dark. Dark as the troubled face of the 
moen, whenit foretels the ftorms. 


__ We rofe on the heath before the king; he 
opt in the midft of his courfe. His warriors 
gathered around, and a gray-haired bard ad- 
vanced, Whence are the fons of the ftrangers? 


begun the bard. The children of the unhappy 


(1) Offian thought that his killing the boar , on 

is firft landing in Berrathon , was a good omen 
Of his future fuccefs in that ifland. The prefent 
Ihighlanders look , with a degtee of fuperftition , 
upon the fuccefs of their filt a&tion, after they 
aye engaged in any defperate undertaking. 
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come te Berrathon; to the fword of car-= 
borne Uthal. He fpreads no feaft in his hali: 
the blood of ftrangers is on his ftreams. If 
from Selina’s walls ye come , from the mofly 
walls of Fingal , chufe three youths to go to. 
your king to tell of the fall of his people. . 
Pethans the hero may come and pour his 
blood on Uthal’s fword; fo shall the fame of 
Finthormo arife , like the growing tree of 
the vale. 


Never will it rife, O bard,I faid in the 
pride of my wrath. He would shrink in the 
prefence cf Fingal , whofe eyes are the flames 
of death. The fon of Comhal comes, and 
the kings vanish in his prefence; they are 
rolled together , like mift, by the breath of 
his rage. Shall three tell to Fingal, that his 

eople fell? Yes !— they may tell it, bard! 
Bi his people shall fall with fame. 


I ftood in the darknefs of my ftrength) 
Tofcar drew his fword at my fide. The fos 
came on like a ftream: the mingled found o 
death arofe. Man took man, shield met shield § 
fteel mixed its beams with fteel.— Darts hif 
through air; {pears ring on mails; and fvord 
on broken bucklers bound. As the noife o 
an aged grove beneath the roaring wind 
when a thoufand ghofts break the trees b 
night, fuch was the din of arms.—But Uthe 
fell beneath my {word ; and the fons of Berra 


a 
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thon fled,—It was then] faw him in hisbeauty, 
and the tear hung in my eye. Thou art 
fallen (1) , young tree, I faid, with all thy 
beauty round thee. Thou art fallen on thy 
plains , and the field is bare. The winds comé 
from the defart, and there is no found in thy 
leaves! Lovely art thou in death, fon of car- 
borne Larthmor! 


Nina-thoma fat on the shore, and heard 
the found of battle, She turned her red eyes 
on Lethmal , the gray-haired bard of Selma, 
for he had remained on the coaft, with the 


daughter of Torthéma. Son of the times of » 


old! she faid, I hear the noife of death. Thy 
friends have met with Uthal , and the chief is 
low. O that I had remained on the rock , 
inclofed with the tumbling waves! Then 


(t) To mourn over the fall of their enemies 
was a practice univerfal among Offian’s heroes. This 
is more agreeable to humanity , than the shameful 
infulting of the dead , fo commonin Homer , and 
after him , fervilely copied by all his imitators , the 


humane Virgil not excepted , who have been more 


fuccefsful in borrowing the imperfections of that 


| great poet, than in their imitations of his beauties, 


Homer , it is probable , gave the manners of the 


times in which he wrore , not his own fentiments : 
Offian alfo feems to keep to the fentiments of his 
heroes. The reverence , which the moft barbarous 
highlanders have ftill for the remains of the de- 
ceafed , feems to have defcended to them from 
their moft remote anceitors, 
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would my foul be fad, but his death would 


mot reach my ear. Art thou fallen on thy 
heath, O fon of high Finthormo! thou didi 
Jeave me on a rock, but my foul was full 
of thee. Son of high Finthormo! art thou 
fallen on thy heath? 


She rofe pale in her tears, and faw the 
bloody shield of Uthal; she faw it in Offian’s 
hand; her fteps were diftraéted on the heath. 
She flew ; she found him; she fell. Her foul 
came forth ina figh. Her hair is {pread on his 
face. My burfting tears de(cend. A tombarofe 
on the unhappy; and my fong was heard. 


Reft , haplefs children of youth! at the 
noife of that mofly fiream. The virgins will 
{ee your tomb, at the chace , and turn away 
their weeping eyes. Your fame will be in 
the fong ; the voice of the harp will be heard 
in your praife. The daughters of Selma shall 
hear it; and your renown shail be in other 
lands.—Reft. children of youth, at the noife 
of the mofly ftream., 


Two days we remained on the coaft. The 
heroes of Berrathon convened. We brought 
Larthmor to his halls; the feaft of shells was 
{pread. — The joy of the aged-was great; he 
looked to the arms of his fathers; the arms 
which he left in his hall, when the pride of 
Uthal arofee— We were renowned before — 


———— 
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Qarthmor , and he bleffed the chiefs of Mor- 


ven; but he knew not that his fon was low, 
the ftately ftrength of Uthal. They had told , 
that he had retired to the woods, with the 
tears of grief; they had told it ; but he was 
filent in the tomb of Kothma’s heath. 


On the fourth day we raifed our fails to 
the roar of the northern wind. Larthmor came 
to the coaft, and his bards raifed the fong. 
The joy of the king was great, he looked 
to Rothma’s gloomy heath; he faw the tomb 
of his fon; and the memory of Uthal rofe. — 
Who of my heroes, he faid, lies there? he | 
feems to have been of the kings of {pears. 
Was he renowned in my halls, before the 
pride of Uthal rofe? 


Ye are filent , ye fons of Berrathon: is the 
king of heroes low?— My heart melts for 


‘thee , O Uthal ! though thy hand was againft 


thy father. —.O that I had remained in the 
eave! that my fon had dweit in Finthormo 8 
—I might have heard the tread of his feet, 
when he went to the chace of the boar. — 
I might have heard his voice on the blaft of 
my cave. Then would my foul be glad: but 


now darknefs dwells in my halls. if 


Such were my deeds, fon of Alpin, when 
the arm of my youth was ftrong 3 fuch 
were (1) the ations of Tofcar, the car-borng 


(1) Offian fpeaks. 4 
Liv 
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fon of Conloch. But Tofcar is on his flying 
cloud ; and I am alone at Lutha: my voice 
is like the laft found of the wind, when ic 
forfakes the woods. But Offian shall not be 
long alone, he fees the muift that shall re- 
ceive his ghoft. He beholds the mift that shall 
form his robe , when he appears on his hills. 
The fons of little men shall behold me , and 
admire the ftature of the chiefs of old. They 
shall creep to their caves, and look to the sky 
with fear ; for my fteps shall be in the 
clouds, and darknefs shall roll on my fide. 


Lead, fon of Alpin, lead the aged to his 
woods. The winds begin to rife. The dark 
wave of the lake refounds. Bends there not 
atree from Mora with its branches bare? It 
bends, fon of Alpin, in the ruftling blaft. My 
harp hangs on a blafted branch. The found 
of its ftrings is mournful. — Does the wind 
touch thee , O harp, or is it fome pafling 
shoft ! — It is the hand of Malvina! but bring 
me the harp , fon of Alpin; another fong 
shal] rife. My foul shall depart in the found; 
my fathers shall hear it in their airy hall. 
—Their dim faces shall hang , with joy, 
from their clouds ; and their hands receive 
their fon. 


(1) The aged oak bends over the ftream. — | 


(1) Here begins the lyric piece ) with which , tra- 
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Ir fighs with all its mofS. The withered fern 
whiitles near , and mixes, at it waves, with 
Offian’s hair.—Strike the harp and raife the 
fong : be near, with all your wings, ye winds! 
Bear the mournful found away to Fingal’s airy 
hall. Bear it to Fingal’s hall, that he may hear 
the voice of his fon;the voice of him that prai- 
fedthe mighty,—The blaft of the north opens 
thy gates, O king! and I behold thee fire 
ting on mift , dimly gleaming in all thine 
arms. Thy form now is not the terror of 
the valiant; but like a watry cloud; when 
we fee the ftars behind it with their weep- 
ing eyes. Thy shield is like the aged moons 
thy fvord a vapour half-kindled with fire. 
Dim and feeble is the chief , who travelled 
in brightnefs before.— 


But thy fteps (1) are on the winds of the 


dition fays, Ofian concluded his poems. —— Te 
is fet to mufic, and ftill fung in the north , wich 
a great ceal of wild fimplicity , bur little variety 
of found. 


(1) This magnificent defcription of the power of 
Fingal over the winds and ftorms ,and the image 
of his taking the fun , and hiding him in the 
clouds , do not correfpond with the preceding 
paragraph , where he his reprefented as a fecble 
ghoft , and no more the TERROR OF THE VALIANT 3 
but it agrees with the notion of the times concerne 
ing the fouls of the deceafed 5 who , it was fupe 
pofed , had the command of the winds and ftorms, 
but in combat were not a match for valiant mene 


Ly 
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defart , and the ftorms darken in thy hand. 
Thou takeft the fun in thy wrath , and hideft 
him in thy clouds. The fons of little men 
are afraid, anda thoufand showers defcend.— 


But when thou comeft forth in thy mild- 
nefs ; the gale of the morning is near thy 
courfe. The fun laughs in his blue fields 3. 
and the gray ftream winds in its valley.— 
The bushes shake their green heads in the 
wind. The roes bound towards the defart. 


But there is a murmur in the heath! the 
ftormy winds abate! I hear the voice of 
Fingal. Long has it been abfent from mine 
ear !—Come, Offian , come away, he fays: 
Fingal has received his fame. We pafled away, 
like flames that had shone for a feafon , our 
departure was in renown. Though the plains 
of our battles are dark and filent 5 our fame 
is in the four gray ftones. The voice of Offian 
has been heard ; and the harp was ftrung in 


It was the immoderate praife beftowed by the 
poets on their departed friends , that gave the firft. 
hint to fuperftition to deify the deceafed heroes 5 
and thofe new divinities owed all their attributes: 
to the fancy of the bard who fung their elegies. 


We do not find, that the praifes of Fingal had 7 
this effect upon his countrymen 5 buc that is to be 
imputed to the idea they had of power , which 
they always conneéted with bodily frength and 
petfonal valour , both which were diflolyed by death. 
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Selma.—Come Offian, come away ' he fayss 
and fly with thy fathers on clouds. 


And comeI will, thou king of men! the 
life of Offian fails. I begin to vanish on 
Cona ; and my fteps are not feen in Selma. 
Befide the ftone of Mora I shall fall afleep. 
The winds whiftling inmy grey hair shall nor 
waken me.— Depart on thy wings, O wind: 
thou canft nor difturb the reft of the bard. 
The night is long , but his eyes are heavy}; 
depart , thou ruftling blaft. 


But why art thou fad , fon of Fingal » 
Why grows the cloud of thy foul? The chiefs 
of other times are departed ; they have gone 
without their fame. The fons of future years 
shall pafs away; and another race arife. The 
people are like the waves of ocean: like the 
leaves (1) of woody Morven, they pafs away 


(t) The fame thought may be found almoft in 
the fame words, in Homer. Il. vi. 46. 

Oty mepovarwy every Tonide xors etvdpov. 

> , > var J py 2° 

Dara ca vive dvenos yauaddrs vier». arre de SvAw 

Tnrchiwse gvery gages Jd” exiyiyveras opne 

Mr. Pope falls short of his original 5 in particue 
Yar he has omitted altogether the beautiful image 


of the wind firewing the withered leaves on the 
ground, 


Like Icaves on trees the race of men are found 5 
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in the ruftling blaft, and other leaves lift 
their green heads.— 


Did thy beauty laft, O Ryno (1)? Stood 


Now gteen in youth , now with’ring on the ground 5 
Another race the following {pring fupplies 5 
They fall fucceffive , and fucceflive rife. 

PorEs 


(1) Ryno, the fon of Fingal, who was killed in 
Ireland , in the war againft Swaran , ( Fing. b. §.) 
was remarkable for the beauty of his perfon, his 
{wiftnefs and great exploits. Minvane, the daughter 
of Morni, and filer to Gaul fo often mentioned in 
Offian’s compofitions , was in love with Ryno. 
Her lamentation over her lover is introduced as an 
epifode in one of Offian’s great poems. The lamen- 
tatiug is the only part of rhe poem now extant , 


SNe n>. Sen 
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and as it has fome poetical merit , I have fubjoin- ~ 


ed it to this note. The poet reprefents Minvane 
as feeing, from one of the rocks of Morven, the 
fleet of Fingal returning from Ireland. 


S HE blushing fad , from Morven’s rocks, bends 


over the darkly-rolling fea. She faw the youths in ~ 


all their arms. Where , Ryno, where art thou? 


Our dark looks told that he was low 3——That 


pale the hero flew on clouds 3 That in the grafs of 


Moryen’s hills , his feeble voice was heard in wind» 


And is the fon of Fingal fallew , on Ullin’s 


mofly plains? Strong was the arm that conquered 


him ?——Abh me! I am alone, 
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the ftreneth of car-borne Ofcar ? Fingal him- 
felf paffed away ; and the halls of "his fa- 


Alone I will not be , ye winds ! that lift my 
dark-brown hair. My fighs will not long mix with 
your ftream ; for I muft fleep with Ryno. 


I fee thee not with beauty’s fteps returning from 
the chace. 


The night is round Minvane’s love , 
and filence dwells with Ryno. 


Where are thy dogs, and where thy bow? Thy 
shield that was fo ftrong ? Thy {word like heaven’s 
defcending fire? The bloody a of Ryno? 


I fee them mixed in thy ship ; I fee them ftaine 
ed with blood. No arms are in thy narrow hall, 
O darkly-dwelling Ryno! 


When will the morning come , and fay , arife 5 
thou king of fpears ! arife , the hunters are abroad. 
The hinds are near thee, Ryno! 


Away , thou fair-haired morning , away ! the 
flumbering king hears thee not! The hinds bound 
over his narrow tomb 3 for death dwells round 


young Ryno. 


But I will tread foftly , my king ! and fteal to 
the bed of thy repofe. Minvane will lig 3 in filence , 
near her flumbering Ryno, 


’ 
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‘thers forgot his rie sce shalt thou re< 
main , aged bard ! when the mighty have - 
failed ? — But my fame shall remain , and 
grow like the oak of Morven 3; which lifts 
its broad head to the ftorm, and rejoices in 
the courfe of the wind. 


The maids shall feek me 3 but they shall not find 
me : they shall fellow my departure with fongse 
But 1 will not hear you, Q maids! I fleep wit 


a 


fair-haired Ryno, 


a 


Lhe end of the fecond Volume / 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Since the printing of the fecond Edi- 
tion , Do&or Warner published a pamphlet , 
entitled, Remarks on the Hiftory of Fingal 
and other Poems of Ofian. The Do€or, it 

appears , is compiling a general hiftory of 
Ireland , and is of opinion that Offian, and 
the heroes he celebrates , were natives of that 
country. As he has advanced no argument to 
fupport fo fingular an opinion, I should have 
pafied over his pamphlet in filence , had he 
not too precipicately accufed me of a falfe 
quotation from O'Flaherty. I had faid, in a 
note, on one of tle leffer poems of Offian : 
that Fingal is celebratea by the Irish hifto- 
rians , for his wifdom in making laws , his 
poetical lige > and his foreknowledge of 
events ,.and that O° Fiaherty goes fo far as 
to fay , that Fingal's laws were extant, when 
he ( O'Flaherty ) wrote his Opypia. The 

Doétor denies that there is any fuch thing 
in O'Flaherty ; and modeftly quotes a paflaze 
from the fame Author , which he fuppo fes , 
~Thave mifteprefenced. I shall here give the 
whole paragraph , and the world will judge 
whether the Doéor has not: been too hafty 
in his affertions. Finnius ex Mornid fisia 
Thaddai, jicius Cuballi, jurifprudentia , fuper 
qua fcripta ejus hadenus extant , carminibus 
patriis ,@, ut quidam ferunt, evieua cele<« 
berrimus qui 06 egregia fua,& militia fua, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


facinora uberrimam vulgo, & poetis commi- 
nifcendi materiem relinquens, a nulld atate 


reticebitur. Ogyg. p. 338. 
As the Doétor founds his claim of Ofian 


and his heroes , on the authority of fome | 
obfcure pafiages in Keating and O'Flaherty, 
what he {ays on the fubjeé ftandsfelf-confuted. 
Thefe writers neither meet with, nor deferve 
credit, Credulous and partial , they have 
altogether difgraced the antiquities they 
meant to eftablish. Without producing re- 
cords, or even following the ancient tradi- 
tions of their country, they formed an ideal 
fyftem of antiquity, from legends of modern | 
invention. Sir James Ware, who was indefa-_ 
tigable in his refearches, after the monu-/) 
ments of the Irish hiftory , and had collected 7 
all the real, and pretendedly ancient ma-7) 
nufcripts, concerning the antiquity of his) 
nation , rejects as mere fiction and romance, © 
all that is faid concerning the times before 
Saint Patrick , and the reign of Leogaire ,” 
in the fifth century. I shall tranfcribe the™ 
paflage , for the benefit of thofe who are com 
piling the hiftory of Ireland from the eariieft 
ages , and at the fame time , caution them ,) 
not to look upon the antiquities of that coun- 
try, through the falfe mediums of Keating” 
and O'Flaherty. Perexiguam fupereffe no= 
titiam rerum in Elyoernid geftarum ante 
exortam ibi eyangelit auroram liquido conftate 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Neque me latet a viris nonnullis doétis pleraa 
que que de antiquioribus illis temporibus ante 
S. Patricii in Hyberniam adventum traduntur, 
tanquam figmenta effe explofa. Notandum qui- 
dem defcriptiones fere omnium qua de illis tem: 
poribus ( antiquioribus dico ) extant , opera 
effe pofteriorum feculorum, 


Wareus de antiq. Pref. p. 1/ 


T muft obferve that the Dofor’s claiming 
Offian’s poems (p. 8.) in formd pauperis , 
not only invalidates his caufe, but is alfo no 
very genteel compliment to the Irish nation. 
I am far from being of his opinion, that that 
nation can produce no monument of genius, 
but the works of Offian, should thefe be 
tacitly ceded to them. On the contrary, I am 
convinced that Ireland has produced men of 
great and diftinguished abilities , which, 
notw ithftanding the Dotor’s prefent opinion, 
Thope, will appear from his own hiftory, 
even though he, confefledly , does not under- 
ftand the language , or ancient records of that 
country. 
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